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In recent months we have read accounts 


and synopses of some of the sermons 
preached to vast multitudes by the evan- 
gelist Billy Graham. They are interesting 
expositions of the unequivocal statements 
of Christ about the last things — death, 
judgment, heaven and hell, and of the 
Catholic teaching on the moral imputabil- 
ity of every human being and the eternal 
horror of sin. In fact, many of the pas- 
sages in his sermons may well have been 
taken directly from the traditional Catho- 
lic mission absent 
from them is the faintest trace of Luther’s 


sermons. Completely 
teaching that sin cannot be escaped and 
that our inescapable sins must merely be 
covered over in Christ. 
Absent entirely is the traditional evangel- 


by greater faith 


ical notion that good works play no essen- 
tial part in the working out of one’s salva- 
tion. Instead, he lays all the troubles of 
individuals and of the world to the exist- 
ence of sin in human lives, and offers sak 
vation, happiness, peace and joy only to 
those who are willing to give up their sins. 

Thus far we can go along wholeheartedly 
with Billy Graham. When it comes to the 
means to be used for renouncing sin, and 
even the sources of knowledge of what is 
a sin and what is not, his enthusiastic voice 
trails off into weakness and uncertainty. As 
the starting point of complete conversion, 
he invites his hearers “to confess their faith 
in the Lord Jesus,” and for the continua- 
tion of their conversion he urges them “to 


join one of the Bible churches.” The start- 


Amongst Ourselves 


ing point is good, because even the Coun- 
cil of Trent affirmed the doctrine that faith 
in Christ is the beginning of justification. 
But Billy Graham says nothing about the 
powerful helps to a good life that faith in 
Christ 
He does not mention sacramental 


must lead the true believer to use. 
confes- 
sion, or Holy Communion, or “the show- 
ing of Christ’s death,’ which is the Mass. 
And in urging his converts to join a Bi- 
ble church—any Bible church—he is giv- 
ing them a choice of one among a hun- 
dred different churches, each making a dif- 
ferent religion out of the Bible, and dif- 
ferent rules of worship and ethics out of 
the same words in the Bible. 

THE LiIGUORIAN commends Billy Graham 
wholeheartedly for his continuous attacks 
on personal sin. But it offers far more than 
he does in the line of remedies for sin. It 
offers certain guidance to the knowledge of 
what is a sin and what is not; it offers sac- 
ramental confession to the sinner, about 
which Gilbert Chesterton said that he be- 
came a Catholic primarily to be enabled 
to use this sacrament of forgiveness; it 
offers a Church that has, for nineteen hun- 


Bible 


without change or compromise, and_ still 


dred years, accepted the literally, 
accepts it thus in all parts of the world. 
May many of the hearers of Billy Graham, 
fidelity 
preaches Christ’s doctrine on sin, follow 


recognizing the with which he 


through to the acceptance of Christ’s full 
doctrine on the remedies for sin. 
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Devoted to the. Unchangeable Principles of Truth, Justice, Democracy 
and Religion, and to All That Brings Happiness to Human Beings 


Why Is Birth-Control Wrongr 


For the benefit of the married, those about to be married, and those who 
counsel the married, this article is written. It is a clear frank discussion. It 
should not be read by those whose state in life frees them from the need of 


knowledge of the topic. 


Donald F. Miller 


WE ARE asked the question in the 
above title often. Sometimes by good, 
conscientious Catholics, who know 
that their Church considers birth-con- 
trol seriously sinful, but who do not 
know and could not explain to others 
just why it is considered so wrong. 
Sometimes by disloyal Catholics, who 
have deliberately adopted the position 
that birth-control is not sinful, and 
whose question implies the assumption 
that it cannot be proved to be sinful. 
Sometimes by persons in mixed mar- 
riages, whose partners have plied them 
with arguments in favor of birth-con- 
trol that they cannot adequately an- 
swer. 

There are several reasons for the 
fact that many Catholics find them- 
selves hard put to give a good explana- 
tion of why birth-control is always seri- 
ously sinful. They may have had few 
opportunities for receiving thorough 
instruction on this matter. They may 
have received instructions before they 
were married, but, because the issue as 
yet had no personal, practical applica- 
tion to their lives, they may not have 
been impressed with the force of the 
arguments, or may have forgotten them 


soon after. 

By far the most important reason 
for ignorance or mental confusion on 
this point, however, is the fact that 
Catholics find themselves in the midst 
of a constant stream of propaganda 
against the uncompromising position 
of their Church on this important point 
of morality. It assails them in books, 
magazines, newspapers and dodgers. 
It is brought to bear on them by 
friends, neighbors, co-workers, rela- 
tives, sometimes even members of their 
own family. It is supported by the 
tendency to find an easy way out of 
their own problems, contrary to God’s 
laws, that is a part of the effect of 
original sin upon their mind and will. 

Very often they fail to see the con- 
nexion between the arguments in fa- 
vor of birth-control and basic concepts 
about life and its purpose that not only 
offer people freedom from strictures 
in their marriage relations, but also de- 
stroy every last vestige of religion and 
morality. Many Catholics who defend 
and practice birth-control still want to 
be Catholics. They miss the point that 
every argument in defense of the good- 
ness of birth-control has its origin in 
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one of two theories. The first is the 
theory that there are no fixed, un- 
changeable moral laws; that all laws 
are merely adjustments to circum- 
stances, to be changed as circum- 
stances change. The second is the 
theory of secularism, which admits of 
no immortality or eternity or other- 
world destiny for man, and therefore 
measures everything by its temporary 
value in this world. Both these theories 
do more than justify birth-control; 
they make untenable and foolish all 
religion and all morality. 

Despite this fact, the propaganda in 
favor of birth-control does make for 
mental confusion and serious tempta- 
tions in the lives of married Catholics 
who have not learned how intimately 
the right attitude toward birth-control 
is bound up with all the truths of their 
religion. They are scarcely married 
when they receive booklets from birth- 
control organizations offering them in- 
formation on why and how they should 
practice birth-control. After the birth 
of a second or third child, they are 
sure to be advised and even scolded by 
friends to the effect that they should 
now put a stop to the business of hav- 
ing children. Even so-called reputable 


but morally illiterate physicians to 


whom they go for medical attention 
will often suggest ways and means of 
preventing conception. In each case 
they are torn between their knowledge 
that, in the eyes of their Church, birth- 
control is considered a serious sin, and 
the prodding of the world around them 
that they make use of it anyway. 
Only a clear knowledge of God’s 
law, clear convictions of the tremen- 
dous issues at stake, and the constant 
use of God’s ready graces, can pre- 
serve Catholics, and all good Chris- 
tians, from succumbing to the forces 
of evil. Too many have already suc- 
cumbed. This is an effort to save some 
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of them, and to make all others ready 
for the struggle that is nothing less 
than a battle for heaven. 

I. Wrong Answers 

In answer to the question, “Why is 
birth-control wrong?”—wrong answers 
are often given. The propaganda of 
the birth-controllers themselves is fill- 
ed with misstatements concerning why 
the Catholic Church maintains that 
birth-control is wrong. Catholics them- 
selves are very often misled and mis- 
informed in this regard. 

1. One of the most common mis- 
statements is this: “Birth-control is 
forbidden to Catholics only because 
the Catholic Church has made a law 
against it, somewhat like the law by 
which she forbids them to eat meat on 
Friday.” 

This idea, that the Catholic Church 
has made a positive law forbidding 
birth-control, is evident in the way 
many Catholics and non-Catholics 
speak about the matter. They say: 
“When is the Catholic Church going 
to change her stand on birth-control?” 
“Why doesn’t the Pope get wise and 
repeal the law _ forbidding _ birth- 
contrel?” 

The truth is that the Catholic 
Church has never made a positive law 
concerning birth-control. She has re- 
peatedly pointed out the truth that 
birth-control is contrary to the natural 
law, the law written on the nature of 
man and woman, the law that is un- 
changeable so long as human nature 
remains the same. And she does not 
hesitate to state that, because birth- 
control is contrary to the natural law, 
it is sinful for everybody, Catholic and 
non-Catholic alike. No Pope will ever 
be able to change this law, because no 
Pope will ever have the authority to 
change the natural law of God. 

Of course the fact that the Catholic 
Church tells her members that birth- 
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control is a mortal sin is sufficient evi- 
dence for every loyal Catholic, even 
though he has not yet studied the mat- 
ter sufficiently to know why the 
Church must speak thus. But the point 
we are making is that it is not the 
Church that makes the law. The 
Church merely re-affirms it as a nat- 
ural law of God. 

2. Another misstatement about 
birth-control is this: “Catholics are 
forbidden to practice birth-control be- 
cause the Catholic Church maintains 
that Catholic parents should have as 
many children as possible.” 

This is nonsense. The Catholic 
Church does not command Catholic 
husbands and wives to have even one 
child. She considers it more than nor- 
mally meritorious for them to have no 
children, if they mutually and perpet- 
ually give up the use of the marriage 
right for the love of God. She only 
maintains that the free use of the mar- 
riage right involves the acceptance of 
whatever children God may send 
them. She also sets down reasons for 
which it is lawful for husbands and 
wives to practice temporary abstinence 
from the use of the marriage right, 
with the result that there may be fewer 
children than would otherwise have 
been born. 

3. Still a third common misstate- 
ment is this: “Catholics are forbidden 
to practice birth-control because the 
Catholic Church frowns on sex as 
something evil, and wants to limit its 
use as much as possible.” The answer 
to this false statement may be found 
in any manual of Catholic theology, or 
any approved instruction for the mar- 
ried. The very definition of marriage 
according to Catholic principles re- 
futes it: it is the state in which a man 
and a woman give to each other the 
right to their bodies for those actions 
that are necessary for the procreation 


of children. Both husband and wife are 
bound by the contract of marriage to 
accede to the request of their partner 
for marriage relations whenever it is 
seriously and reasonably made. There 
is no sign of prejudice against the 
proper use of sex in that principle. 
II. What Birth Control Is 

The right answer to the question of 
why birth-control is wrong requires a 
clear understanding of what is meant 
by birth-control in the question. 
Wrong ideas are very prevalent in this 
regard. 

The sin of birth-control means using 
the privilege of marriage while directly 
and intentionally doing something to 
render it incapable in itself of result- 
ing in conception. This “rendering it 
incapable in itself of resulting in con- 
ception” may be done by the use of 
instruments, medications, temporary 
or permanent mechanical gadgets; or 
by imperfect union (withdrawal) while 
perfect satisfaction is sought; or by at- 
tempts to prevent union of the two 
principles necessary for conception by 
the removal of one right after marriage 
relations (douching). 

It is not the sin of birth-control, but 
a greater sin, for a wife to take medi- 
cation or other measures to stop the 
progress of a conception that is sus- 
pected to have already taken place. 
This is the intention of committing 
abortion, and is always a mortal sin, 
whether it be successful or not, wheth- 
er the suspicion was justified or not. 
If it successfully terminates a true con- 
ception it is a sin punished by excom- 
munication. 

It is not birth-control, nor is it a 
sin for husband and wife to use the 
privilege of marriage when they know 
they are sterile, or after their child- 
bearing years are over, or even for 
some time after conception has taken 
place, so long as it is always a proper 
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act, in itself designed to fulfill the pur- 
poses of marriage. The one thing that 
is always wrong is to make it a sterile 
act in itself in one of the ways men- 
tioned above. 

III Why It is Wrong 

There are several angles from which 
one can come to see the intrinsic evil 
of birth-control. We shall take but 
two. 

A. From the basis of all natural 
laws. That birth-control is wrong, is 
intimately bound up with the same 
principles that force us to conclude 
that any other action is contrary to 
the natural law of God. Many who 
practice birth-control are still con- 
vinced that lying is always a sin, that 
murder is always a sin, that stealing 
is always a sin, that adultery is always 
a sin. These things they recognize as 
contrary to an eternal natural law. 
They blind themselves to the fact that 
the same principles that make these 
actions always evil make birth-control 
always a sin. 

All natural laws are the expression 
of an obligation to permit certain ac- 
tions, obviously designed for a neces- 
sary purpose, to fulfill that purpose, 
and to take whatever enjoyment is con- 
nected with those actions as a reward 
for accepting their purpose. That may 
sound abstract, but it can also be ex- 
pressed very concretely by examples. 

Most people admit that telling a de- 
liberate lie is a sin against the natural 
law. It is such for these reasons. The 
purpose of speech is to bring about 
confident and cooperative social in- 
tercourse among human beings. Lying 
destroys that purpose, making for mis- 
trust, quarrels, hatred, dishonesty and 
many other evils. At the same time 
one of the great enjoyments of life is 
association, friendship, cooperation 
with one’s fellow-men, made possible 
especially by speech. This enjoyment 
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may never be sought through lying. It 
is a reward for the right use of speech, 
which is clearly designed for the com- 
munication of truth alone. 

Instinctively most people would real- 
ize that to enjoy eating and then de- 
liberately to vomit for the purpose of 
being able to enjoy more eating, is 
contrary to the natural law. The neces- 
sary purpose of eating is to sustain the 
body. The enjoyment connected with 
it is obviously intended to be an in- 
centive to sustain one’s body, and a 
reward for so doing. To make this en- 
joyment an end in itself by removing 
food from the stomach before it can 
nourish the body is surely wrong. 

In these, and in every natural law, 
there is, then, the threefold element of 
action, purpose, pleasure. The action 
is lawful so long as the purpose is not 
deliberately separated from the pleas- 
ure. It is unlawful if the purpose is 
deliberately eliminated or destroyed. 
And in no case is this more clear than 
in that of the use of sex in marriage. 

Indeed, the evil of every form that 
impurity may take is revealed through 
these principles. The purpose that God 
clearly established for sex relations, 
and for any use of sex, is procreation, 
and procreation in a state in which 
children can not only be born, but 
also reared properly to adulthood. The 
pleasure attached to the use of sex is 
clearly an incentive and a reward for 
those who accept this important pur- 
pose. That is why the use of sex out- 
side of marriage is always wrong. That 
is why, even within marriage, it is 
against the natural law to take the 
pleasure and deliberately to interfere 
with the divinely established purpose 
of sex relations. 

It may be, and often is, objected 
that there are other purposes that the 
use of sex in marriage can fulfill. 
Those who object thus say that it adds 
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to the happiness of husband and wife; 
it helps them to avoid sin. Then they 
argue that the fulfillment of these pur- 
poses sufficiently justifies the use of 
sex even when procreation is made 
impossible. The answer to this is that 
these purposes are clearly subordinate 
to the primary one for which God or- 
dained the use of sex; nay more, the 
happiness and security from tempta- 
tion of which they speak are more 
truly to be called a part of the reward 
for accepting the first purpose than 
purposes in themselves. 

God’s evident plan leaves ample 
room for the happiness of the married 
through the proper use of sex: they do 
not have to limit that use by any con- 
sideration except one, viz., that its 
own possibility of fulfilling its primary 
purpose be left intact. Their actions 
must be “apt for generation,” no mat- 
ter what circumstances of time or age 
or bodily condition may actually pre- 
vent conception from taking place. 

B. From the nature of marriage. 
Another way of perceiving the evil of 
birth-control is through a considera- 
tion of the nature of marriage itself. 
In short, the argument is this: if birth- 
control were lawful, there would be no 
necessity for the institution of mar- 
riage at all. 

All but a few grossly perverted 
minds accept the institution of marri- 
age as the one state that justifies and 
even glorifies the use of sex. The rea- 
son for this is that the human con- 
science instinctively perceives that the 
use of sex ordinarily means the con- 
ception and birth of children, and that 
this must, by an inescapable design of 
God and nature, be limited to a state 
in which the children can be properly 
reared. Even apart from the spiritual 
elevation of marriage by Christ, the 
mind can perceive that marriage is de- 
manded by the inevitable relationship 


between these three things: the use of 
sex, the birth of children, the rearing 
of children. 

Anyone who states, therefore, that 
the second and third of these three 
things may be lawfully eliminated from 
marriage, even though they are not al- 
ways eliminated, is thereby laying the 
foundation for the destruction of mar- 
riage. He is saying that sex-enjoyment 
is a proper and lawful end in itself. If 
this were true, marriage would not be 
needed to justify it, because marriage 
is necessary only on the assumption 
that the use of sex does involve es- 
sentially the birth and education of 
children. If sex pleasure were an end 
in itself, it would be perfectly lawful 
for men and women to indulge it with- 
out benefit of marriage. But it is not 
an end in itself; it is related to the 
necessary purposes of the procreation 
and education of children, and that is 
why nearly all the world demands that 
people be married before they indulge 
in the use of sex. 

The viciousness of the argument 
based on the right to sex-pleasure for 
itself can be seen in other logical con- 
clusions. If sex pleasure is an end in 
itself, as those who favor birth-control 
argue, then there is no rational argu- 
ment to be raised against any form of 
what is called impurity. If it is lawful 
to remove the purpose from sex rela- 
tions, on the ground that an individual 
has a right to sex-enjoyment for its 
own sake, then no one can say that 
there is anything evil about self-dbuse, 
fornication, adultery or even the vari- 
ous forms of perversion. That is what 
St. Augustine referred to when he 
said, about 1500 years ago, that the 
husband who insists on birth-control 
makes a prostitute out of his wife; and 
the wife who insists on it makes an 
adulterer out of her husband. The 
truth is clear: birth-control is the same 
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evil as prostitution and adultery; if one 
of them is lawful, the others are law- 
ful too. 

IV The Christian Outlook 

It is to be expected that all this will 
have but little force for those who 
have had no contact with Christianity, 
who possess no convictions about 
heaven and hell, who have decided to 
live for this world alone. Not recog- 
nizing God, they are given up, as St. 
Paul says, to a corrupt sense, so that 
“they abuse their bodies amongst 
themselves.” 

The attitude of the true Christian is 
far different. He knows that the most 
important thing in life is to do God’s 
will, to obey God’s laws. He knows 
that his everlasting happiness depends 
on this. Once He recognizes God’s law 
in regard to birth-control, as made 
known to him through his reason and 
through the affirmations of the Cath- 
olic Church, he starts out with the 
determination that this law is going to 
be kept, and that he will find a solu- 
tion to any difficulties that arise in 
something other than disobedience to 
God. 

His fidelity will involve one of two 
things. It may mean a large family, in 
the midst of pagans and hypocritical 
Christians who ridicule those who re- 
fuse to make use of the many methods 
and gadgets they have invented for 
sterilizing the joys of marriage. He 
pays no attention to this ridicule. He 
remembers that Christ said to all His 
followers not only that they would be 
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ridiculed but that “the world will hate 
you.” He even sympathizes with those 
who scorn him, because he knows that 
they have given up heaven, and in the 
process have lost many of the natural 
joys that he will have on earth. 

Or his fidelity may involve consider- 
able self-denial in the form of renun- 
ciation of the joys of marriage for 
short or long periods of time. His wife 
may become ill, or his economic situ- 
ation may make it prudent for him to 
“plan” carefully the birth of his chil- 
dren. In any case he faces the problem 
with the unshakable conviction that 
the only lawful way to limit his family 
or to space his children or to spare 
his ill wife is by periodic or continued 
abstinence from the use of the privilege 
of marriage. 

Nor does he complain that this is a 
terrible injustice, or permit it to make 
him bitter and impatient and mean and 
unkind. He has heaven to think about, 
which is the one reality that can make 
any hardship or sacrifice easily bear- 
able. He has prayer and the sacra- 
ments and the constant inspirations 
provided by his religion, with which to 
face his day-to-day temptations and 
problems. He has a secure conscience, 
and a realization that his example and 
his loyalty to God are not only saving 
his own family, but winning merit for 
the world and helping to save society 
from the pagan decadence into which 
it has fallen. He is the kind of Chris- 
tian the world needs in large numbers 
today. 


To Public Speakers 


1 must defend your right to make 
Your point, you're welcome to it; 
But not, dea: sirs, your right to take 
So awfully long to do it. 


—Ned Wadlinger, Grit 
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Life Among the Cornflakes 


Cenducted tours through manufacturing or processing plants are almost as 
popular as movies. But to some who take them, they are also disturbing. 


Louis G. Miller 


ON THE outskirts of Battle Creek, a 
bustling small city in central Michigan, 
there are located two huge plants de- 
dicated to the making of cereals for the 
breakfast table. Here corn and wheat 
and rice are processed by machine and 
changed from their natural state into 
the crunchy, crackly products nation- 
ally advertised as the one sure means 
of building up and maintaining physi- 
cal strength and health. Indeed, if one 
can believe the advertisements, golf 
champions, baseball heroes and foot- 
ball behemoths owe a major part of 
their success to a steady breakfast diet 
of these tasty, crunchy cereals. 

The larger of these two plants, and 
the one we are concerned with in this 
article, flies over its ramparts a proud 
flag emblazoned with the name of Kel- 
logg. The plant itself, as we have said, 
is tremendous, sprawling over an area 
of several blocks. Its buildings are in 
fine repair, the lawns and landscaping 
are magnificent, and inside the build- 
ings everything is at the absolute zenith 
of cleanliness and appropriate decor. 

In the interests of public relations, 
the owners of the plant have arranged 
for conducted tours through their es- 
tablishment for all interested parties. 
All one must do to take such a tour is 
to put in an appearance between the 
hours of nine and three on any work- 
ing day. Large signs on the highway 
and arrows at appropriate points guide 
one without difficulty to the assembly 
point for such tours. 

The visitor enters through spotless 
glass portals into a beautiful lobby 


which would do credit to a better class 
hotel. Here you are met by a girl dress- 
ed in a natty grey uniform with cap on 
head, looking much like an air-line 
stewardess. Politely and smilingly she 
offers you a chair and tells you that in 
just a few moments the next tour will 
begin. While you wait you may, if you 
so desire, look over some leaflets and 
folders which have as their object to 
convince you, if you were not con- 
vinced before, that by eating the com- 
pany’s crispy, crunchy cereals each day 
you will be establishing on firm ground 
your general health and well-being. 
Now it happened on a certain day 
not long ago that there were gathered 
in this lobby five people, one of whom 
was the writer of these lines, whose 
purpose it shall be merely to transcribe 
the trend of conversation. The other 
four will not be identified beyond say- 
ing that they might have been classi- 
fied roughly by profession as a farmer, 
a factory-worker, a scientist and a 
philosopher. Chance had thrown them 
together, and because of their diverse 
backgrounds, their comment was, it 
seemed to me, particularly significant. 
“Welcome to the Kellogg plant!” 
the girl guide said in her prepared 
speech just before the group set out on 
its tour. “May we ask that you wear 
your hats as you proceed upon this 
tour, or else wear the paper hats which 
are provided. Also we ask you not tc 
chew gum or smoke during the tour. 
We pride ourselves on our completely 
sanitary processing of our product, and 
we know that you will be glad to co- 
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operate with us.” 

Having delivered this little talk in 
the curious sing-song intonation adopt- 
ed by most professional guides, the 
young woman led the way through sev- 
eral rooms to the rear of the building, 
and the tour was officially begun. 

“Here,” chanted the guide, “is 
where the grain is received that later 
will be processed into cereals. It might 
be interesting to note that each day at 
the plant we receive 87 carloads of 
grain, equivalent to the entire yearly 
output of 15 farms. You see the corn 
being brought in by conveyer belt and 
deposited in these huge bins, where it 
is cooked under intense heat...” 

Her voice continued, but standing 
at the rear of the group, the farmer 
had his own comment to make behind 
his hand to his neighbor. 

“Now that interests me,” he said. 
“I’m one of those farmers she’s speak- 
ing of. I’m from down in Illinois. That 
may be some of my corn coming in 
now.” 

“Do you raise only corn?” asked 
the philosopher. 

“Ves.” 

“And all your corn is shipped 
here?” 

“That’s right. I have a contract, and 
I never worry from year to year about 
selling my produce.” 

“But don’t you raise anything for 
yourself?” 

“No. Why should I? I make enough 
to buy whatever I need. My wife fid- 
dles around with a small vegetable gar- 
den, but I tell her it’s foolishness. More 
trouble than it’s worth.” 

“But what happens,” said the phi- 
losopher, “if one of these years the 
cereal people decide not to buy any of 
your corn? All that work, and you 
haven’t got anything you can put on 
your own table except corn. If that’s 
all you had to eat, I should think it 
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would grow monotonous.” 

“T don’t follow you,” said the farm- 
er, “I’m making enough money. If the 
cereal people stop buying my corn, 
somebody else will start. And if no- 
body does, I suppose I'll have to go 
into the city and get a job there.” 

“If the time comes when you can’t 
sell what you raise on the farm, the 
chances are you won’t be able to find 
any work in the city.” 

“Why not?” 

“Let it pass for a moment. I thought 
farming was a sort of way of life. I 
thought farmers took a lot of pride in 
eating the food they themselves had 
raised. 

“Maybe that was the old style farm- 
er, but not me, mister. Farming is not 
a way of life, it’s a way of making 
money, as far as I’m concerned. I put 
every possible square foot of my land 
into corn, and it really pays off.” 

“But do all farmers feel that way 
about it?” 

“Oh, I suppose there are some still 
puttering around with a few cows and 
an acre of this and an acre of that. But 
they don’t get anywhere. They never 
make any real money that way.” 

“Ah yes,” said the philosopher. 
“The more money, the more happi- 
ness. I had forgotten that.” 

The farmer detected a note of irony, 
and looked puzzled about it, but mean- 
while the group had passed on into 
the next room. Here there were huge 
rollers through which the corn was 
conducted on conveyer belts, emerg- 
ing in the form of flakes. The hum of 
the giant motors and the sound of the 
heavy rollers made a considerable din, 
and the guide, instead of trying to 
speak over it, merely pulled the chain 
on a small box attached to a pillar. 
This set in motion a phonograph ap- 
paratus, and from a concealed loud- 
speaker a disembodied voice boomed 
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out above the sound of the machines. 

“Here the corn is subjected to tre- 
mendous pressure between our patent- 
ed rollers. Notice the appearance of 
the corn as it enters the rollers, and 
then, as it emerges, notice how it has 
assumed the form of crisp, golden 
flakes.” Then followed the usua! array 
of statistics, giving the pounds of pres- 
sure per square inch, the number of 
grains of corn processed per minute, 
etc. But again one of the group showed 
a specialized interest. This time it was 
the scientist. 

“What fascinates me,” he said, or 
rather shouted, to the philospher, “is 
the great ingenuity exhibited in the de- 
signing of these machines.” 

“Yes indeed,” said the philosopher, 
and drew the scientist into a little al- 
cove nearby where they could talk 
without straining their vocal chords. 

“America is indeed great,” rhap- 
sodized the scientist, “when she can 
develop her industrial techniques to 
such a point. And this is only one illus- 
tration of her ingenuity. In factories all 
over the nation better and better ma- 
chines are being made. We are con- 
stantly discovering ways of making 
things more quickly, cheaply, and in 
greater quantity.” 

“Ingenuity is certainly the word for 
it,” said the philosopher. “The thing I 
wonder about, though, is whether we 
are getting any better as a result of all 
this scientific progress.” 

“Are we getting any better!” cried 
the scientist. “What a question! Of 
course we are. Gone are the days of 
slavery and drudgery. With our sci- 
entific triumphs applied to industry, 
people have more leisure to do the 
things they really want to do.” 

“You speak of it as a triumph, and 
you are right, but I would be inclined 
to call it a triumph of the machine over 
man. Notice that in this room there is 


no one you could properly call a food- 
handler. There are only mechanics in 
overalls with wrenches who stand by 
to make necessary adjustments on the 
machines. Haven’t we lost something 
in all this?” 

“Don’t talk like someone out of the 
dark ages,” said the scientist. “Within 
our reach is the glorious day when we 
can apply techniques like this to all the 
work of life.” 

“And will that be a good thing?” 
asked the philosopher. “If we let the 
machine do all the work, will it not 
result in our becoming dehumanized?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, to be human is to think and 
plan and in general to use our minds. 
The man with one talent has as much 
need and right to use his gift as the 
man with five. But with your machines 
becoming ever more refined and com- 
prehensive and complicated in their 
operation, I am afraid it will end in a 
condition wherein a few geniuses at 
the summit of the human race study 
the few remaining possible refine- 
ments, and the mass of mankind un- 
comprehendingly push buttons and 
pull levers, not knowing in the slightest 
degree the nature of the monster that 
controls their life. And since they do 
not know it, they will be at the mercy 
of the few who do. Somehow, begging 
your pardon, I do not like the idea of 
being at the mercy of a few scientists.” 

“And why not? Great scientists have 
at heart only the betterment of the 
race.” 

“Many of them do,” conceded the 
philosopher. “But some of them also 
are very shortsighted as to what man’s 
ultimate purpose is, and what consti- 
tutes his real happiness.” 

“Well, what’s your solution? Do 
you want to abolish the machine and 
go back to the middle ages?” 

“We can’t abolish the machine.” 
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said the philosopher, “and I wouldn’t 
want to even if it were possible. But 
I would like to see the world go back 
to the spirit of the middle ages, which 
were not so dark as vou seem to think. 
The middle ages could teach us much 
about true happiness and peace of 
mind. There are a great many people 
who are unhappy and would like to 
know what that secret is. As to how 
we can baptize the machine with a 
Christian name, and not with the name 
of Frankenstein, the problem admits 
of no easy solution. But it is a prob- 
lem which must be faced.” 

The scientist was much annoyed at 
these observations, and would have 
answered brusquely, but the guide 
was leading the party into a tremen- 
dous room, filled with many large and 
small machines, while from one to an- 
other snaked the endless conveyer belt 
carrying crispy, crunchy flakes. 

Here again they were subjected to a 
running explanation by the guide, in 
the course of which they learned vari- 
ous astounding statistics having to do 
with how many millions of boxes of 
cereal came off the assembly line each 
day, how many acres of forest land it 
required to make the pulp for the 
boxes used in a single 24-hour period. 

“Notice,” the guide said, “that as 
the endless belt moves along, our 
product is at no time touched by hu- 
man hands.” 

And this was very true. Into a large 
machine squares of cardboard were 
fed, and a series of metal arms pulled 
and slapped and jerked and behold! 
on the other side emerged a box, com- 
plete with wax paper lining, standing 
upright, open on top, awaiting its 
complement of flakes. These boxes 
moved rapidly along, each passing mo- 
mentarily under a small bin, into 
which, from another side, the flakes 
were constantly being fed. Automat- 
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ically, as the box came beneath the 
chute, a lever was tripped, and down 
into it in a small golden flood fell, one 
and one half, four, or eight ounces of 
flakes, depending on whether it was 
restaurant, family or giant size. 

On the other side the boxes con- 
tinued on their belt, past two or three 
girls who, looking very bored about it 
all, pulled out an occasional defective 
box, or poured a few extra flakes into 
one or the other which appeared to 
have been shortchanged. It was a 
small, but cheering indication that the 
machine was not yet completely in- 
fallible. 

“That’s the kind of job I'd like,” 
said the factory-worker, watching the 
girls at their work. “Nothing to do but 
add 6 cornflakes to every tenth box.” 

“But don’t you think it must get 
monotonous?” asked the philosopher. 
“Those girls don’t seem to be very 
happy at their work.” 

The factory worker shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“What job isn’t monotonous?” he 
said. “I screw emblems on the front 
of Fords all day. It takes a little more 
effort, but it’s hardly more exciting.” 

“But don’t you think there’s some- 
thing wrong if people don’t enjoy their 
work, if they don’t feel they have ac- 
complished something?” 

“I don’t follow you, pal. A day’s 
work is something to be gotten 
through. You may not like it, and the 
chances are you get pretty sick of it, 
but you stick to it because it’s the only 
way you can make enough money to 
live.” 

“But that’s inhuman,” protested the 
philosopher. “Surely God didn’t make 
man to be interchangeable in his work 
with a robot. Surely he wanted him to 
have a feeling of accomplishment even 
while using his hands for his liveli- 
hood.” 
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The tour was finished, and the 
guide led them back to the lobby 
where they had begun. There they 
were seated at tables and a waitress 
placed before them dishes of ice cream 
smothered in crispy, crunchy corn 
flakes. The philosopher looked dubi- 
ously at his portion, but the scientist 
had something on his mind. 

“All during this tour,” he said to 
the philosopher, “you have been mak- 
ing remarks which indicate that you 
do not like our incustrial set-up in 
this country. You keep hinting you’d 
like to see some changes made. To be 
frank with you, I don’t like that sort 
of talk. I won’t call you a communist, 
but you certainly seem to be leaning 
in that direction.” 

The philosopher sighed. 

“T’'m not a communist, nor do I 
sympathize with communism in any 
way, shape or form,” he said. “I want 
to see man free and human; he can be 


neither under communism. But neither 
is he enabled to be entirely human or 
free under capitalism. I think he is in 
danger of becoming a slave to the 
machine, and that danger must be 
thwarted.” 

“But you haven’t any remedy for 
this situation which seems so terrible 
to you?” 

“No,” said the philosopher. “I have 
no easy remedy to offer. But I think 
there is a remedy, and I think it will 
be revealed to us one day if there is 
sufficient good will and effort on the 
part of men, along with prayer and 
confidence in God. My only fear is 
that too many men may forget the pur- 
pose for which they were created, and 
sell their heritage for — a mess of 
cornflakes.” 

And so saying, the philosopher 
pushed away his dish and thoughtfully 
sipped a glass of water. 


All About Nothing 


The manager of the cosmetic supply house where I work kept noticing that 
each time the young shipping clerk took a bunch of invoices to the typist’s 
desk, he invariably bent over and whispered something to her. Further- 


more, she whispered back. 


When curiosity finally got the best of the boss, he went over to the typist’s 


desk and asked: 


“And what do you say when the young swain whispers sweet little noth- 


ings into your ear?” 
The typist smiled and answered: 


“I whisper back sweet little nothing-doings!” 


—Ray Trail 


Satisfied Employee 


According to a story current behind the Iron Curtain, a Russian agent was 
sent in disguise to Eastern Germany to test the popular reaction to Soviet oc- 
cupation. After many discouraging experiences, he finally met a German who 


seemed content with the situation. 


“The others can say what they like about the Communists,” he declared. 
“As for me, I would rather work for them than for anybody else.” 
“Good,” said the agent. “And what is your work?” 


“I’m a gravedigger,” was the reply. 
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‘For Wives and Husbands Only 


Adoption vs. Natural Children 


Problem: Is it wrong to adopt a child when you are still physically able 
to have children of your own? My husband is forty-one and I am thirty-eight. 
We have two boys, six and two years old. | would like another baby; my 
husband is in agreement to a point. He thinks it would be better to adopt a 
baby, about two years old, than to have one of our own. His reasons are: 
1) My last pregnancy was complicated, and he wants to avoid a repetition of 
that. 2) We would be sure of having a girl this time. 3) We would avoid the 
worry and care of a newly-born baby. 4) We are too old to have a third 
child of our own. .. . I personally want my own baby rather than an adopt- 
ed one. What do you think? 


Solution: The vast weight of moral and spiritual principles all tend to advise 
you to take no thought of adopting a baby while it is still possible for you 
to have one of your own. Your husband’s arguments are not cogent, and they 
are outweighed by some important considerations. 

First of all you cannot decide you are not going to have a baby of your 
own without great risk of sin. If there is any thought in either of your minds 
that you would prevent conception by any sinful form of birth-control, you 
would by that very fact enter upon-a course of sin that would vitiate the 
apparent good work of adopting a child. If your intention were to avoid par- 
enthood by abstaining permanently from the use of your marriage privileges, 
which abstinence is not evil if it is mutually undertaken for a spiritual mo- 
tive, you might be expecting too much of yourselves and might fall quite often 
into the sin of contraception. If you intended to avoid parenthood by the 
use of rhythm, with the approval of your confessor, you would have no abso- 
lute assurance that you would not have another baby, and would also be tak- 
ing a chance, over a long period of time, of falling into sin. 

Your husband needs to be reminded of the fact that, while to his way of 
thinking and feeling, it does not much matter whether a child being raised 
in his home is his own or another’s, it does make a great difference to the 
mother who has the immediate and constant care of the child. It is very 
callous and even cruel of a husband to disregard these feelings. Of course 
a husband has some reason for concern if his wife had great difficulty car- 
rying her previous child, and has a right to see that this is taken into con- 
sideration by consultation with good, Catholic doctors. But a small or doubt- 
ful danger of complications should give way to both the desire to avoid sin 
and the natural desire for one’s own children. 
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“The Very Name Catholic” 


From the earkest days of Christianity the name “Catholic” was regarded as a 
sign or mark of the one true religion. It is still that today. 


James J. Higgins 


BACK IN the fifth century, St. Augus- 
tine gives the reasons for his being a 
Catholic. 


“The agreement of peoples and nations 
keeps me; an authority begun with mir- 
acles, nourished with hope, increased 
with charity, strengthened by antiquity, 
keeps me; the succession of priests from 
the chair itself of Peter—unto whom the 
Lord, after His resurrection committed 
His sheep to be fed — down even to 
the present bishop, keeps me; finally, the 
very name Catholic keeps me — a name 
which in the midst of so many heresies 
this Church alone has held.” 


With all Christian antiquity St. 
Augustine saw clearly that Christ in- 
tended his redeeming work for all 
mankind. For Christ was the Messias, 
and the Messias, even as the Old 
Testament prophets presented Him, 
was to be sent to all mankind. For the 
promise of a redeemer was made to 
all mankind and before and indepen- 
dently of God’s covenant with a 
chosen people. 

Christ himself prepared the minds 
of his disciples for a break with their 
narrow Jewish nationalism which tend- 
ed to look on the Messias as Judea’s 
exclusive possession. He did this by 
speaking kindly and at length to the 
Samaritan woman and by healing the 
heathen woman. In His parables He 
described the Messianic kingdom as a 
wedding feast to which all were in- 
vited, as a bush or tree which would 
keep on constantly growing, as a vine- 


yard which the ingratitude of the first 
holders would force the Master of the 
vineyard to transfer to others. He 
clearly commanded, after His resurrec- 
tion, that His apostles go to the whole 
world, making disciples of all nations. 
St. Peter was especially enlightened to 
receive the gentiles, and St. Paul was 
set apart largely for the preaching of 
the gospel to the gentiles, for “the 
gentiles are joint heirs, and fellow 
members of the same body and joint 
partakers of the promise in Christ 
Jesus.” (Eph. 3/6) 

The Christians of apostolic times, 
consequently, were deeply conscious 
of the fact that Christ was for all man- 
kind and that all mankind was to be 
joined to the one body of which Christ 
is the head and we are the members. 
Those who were not Christians saw the 
geographical expansion of the Chris- 
tian name and the Church’s assimila- 
tion of people of all social classes, from 
slaves to senatorial families. It is not 
surprising, then, that the Christians 
took to themselves and received the 
name “Catholic Church,” as rightly 
descriptive of Christ’s Church. 

The earliest known instance of the 
word “Catholic” used to describe the 
Church of Christ is in a letter of St. 
Ignatius of Antioch, in the year 107. 
He uses the name without any apology 
or explanation, which indicates that 
the name Catholic must have been for 
some time already a well known syn- 
onym for the Christian Church. Later 
in the same century, the church at 
Smyrna, writing about the martyrdom 
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of its bishop, St. Polycarp, addresses 
itself to the “Catholic Churches” and 
speaks in passing of the bishop of the 
Catholic Church. 

The objection that occurs to the 
Bible Christian is this: the name is 
not in the Bible. It is not, for that 
matter, in the earliest forms of the 
Apostles’ Creed. St. Pacian, bishop of 
Barcelona in the fourth century, an- 
swers: 


“No one was called catholic in the 
days of the Apostles, you will say. So 
be it; I will allow you this point. When, 
after the Apostles, heresies arose, and 
strove to tear into parts under many 
names the dove of God and the queen, 
did not the apostolic folk need a sur- 
name by which to distinguish the unity 
of the uncorrupted people, lest the er- 
ror of a few should tear limb from limb 
the unblemished spouse of Christ? Was 
it not right that the original source should 
be designated by a proper appellation? If 
by chance I should have entered today a 
populous city, and should have found 
there Marcionites, Apollinarians, Cata- 
phrygians, Novatians and the like, call- 
ing themselves Christians, by what sur- 
name should I recognize the congrega- 
tion of my own people, unless when they 
were called Catholic? . . . Christian is 
my name, Catholic my surname; by the 
former I am called, by the latter I am 
distinguished. By the name Catholic our 
society is distinguished from all heretics.” 


At the other end of the Christian 
and Roman world, in the same cen- 
tury, St. Cyril of Jerusalem explained 
the article of the creed, “one, holy, 
Catholic Church,” showing his people 
that in order to distinguish the true 
Church from the assemblies of heretics, 


“the Faith has delivered to thee, by way 
of security, the article, ‘and in one, holy, 
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Catholic 


Church,’ 
avoid their wretched meetings and ever 
abide with the holy Catholic Church in 


that thou mightest 


which thou wert reborn. . . And if ever 
thou art sojourning in any city, inquire 
not simply where the Lord’s house is, 
nor where the church is, but where is 
the Catholic Church. For this is the pecu- 
liar (or proper) name of this holy body, 
the mother of us all, the Spouse of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 


The name “Catholic” was devised, 
then, by the Church of Christ itself, 
for the purpose of distinguishing it- 
self from the heretics. 

And the nations and the centuries 
have ratified this usage, confessing 
that “the church which has succession 
of priests from the chair of the apostle 
Peter” is in fact catholic or universal. 
“The Catholic Church is so called,” 
says St. Augustine, “because it is 
spread throughout the world.” 


“We must hold fast the communion of 
that church which is called Catholic, not 
only by her own children but by all her 
enemies. For heretics and _ schismatics, 
whether they will it or not, when they 
are talking with strangers, ca!l her by 
the name Catholic, inasmuch as they 
would not be understood if they did not 
call her by the name by which all the 
world calls her.” (St. Augustine) 


Just as the world gives this name 
“Catholic” willingly or unwillingly, to 
the historic Catholic Church, the apos- 
tolic folk of St. Pacian, the world re- 
fuses the title to others. For the world 
rightly judges that no other is in fact 
Catholic. As St. Augustine said, ad- 
dressing certain heretics: “If your 
church is Catholic, show me that it 
spreads its branches throughout the 
world; for such is the meaning of the 
word Catholic.” 
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“There are heretics everywhere, but 
not the same heretics. For there is one 
sort in Africa, another kind in Mesopo- 
tamia, another kind in Egypt, in the East, 
different in different centuries, though 
all produced by the same mother, pride. 
Thus also the faithful are all born of 
one mother, the Catholic Church; and 
though everywhere dispersed, they are 
everywhere the same.” (St. Augustine, 
Lib. de Pact.) 


The heresies are rightly named for 
some particular person, such as Luther, 
or Calvin, or Swedenborg, or for some 
country in which the heresy began, as 
is the case with Anglicans or Mora- 
vians, or for some novelty of doctrine 
or church polity, such as Anabaptists, 
or Presbyterians, or Congregational- 
ists. As St. Vincent Lerins remarked: 
“What new heresy ever sprouted up 
without bearing the name of its found- 
er, the date of its origin?” 

Luther was so conscious of this lack 
of Catholicity in fact and name that 
he boldly substituted Christian for 
Catholic in the article of the Apostles’ 
Creed, acting, no doubt, on his pecul- 
iar principle that if one must sin it is 
best to sin boldly. Modern Protestant- 
ism, likewise, feels the embarrassment 
of its lack of catholic unity, and for 
half a century has been striving, by 
its ecumenical movement, for some 
kind of union if not unity. But it is 
still the case with them as it was with 
the heretics of St. Augustine’s time. 
“There are heretics everywhere, but 
not the same heretics.” The only 
source of true Christian unity and 
catholicity is the Rock-foundation 
placed by Christ, namely, St. Peter 
and his successors, to whom Christ 
committed his flock, whom he made 
the confirmer of his brethren in the 


faith. 

For the sincere Christian, this is 
the all-important question: Am I liv- 
ing in union with God in the full way 
willed by Christ? In other words, did 
Christ, true God as well as true man, 
establish a visible, living, teaching au- 
thority, to speak in His name to the 
centuries and the nations, a Church 
truly Catholic, endowed with the 
means of uniting mankind to God and 
together? Am I one with the apostolic 
folk who took the name Catholic to 
distinguish Christ’s one Body from the 
wolves who would tear that Body into 
pieces? 

Consider the unique and significam 
fact that from apostolic times on, 
while many heresies coveted the name 
Catholic, none but the historic Cath- 
olic Church, with its succession of 
priests from the chair of Peter, has 
ever been able to win this name. In 
the mouth of friend and foe, by the 
confession of the whole world, this 
church only was called Catholic. Is 
this an empty co-incidence? Or God’s 
special providence, making it easy for 
you as for the people of Augustine’s 
times, to distinguish true church from 
false? 

If St. Augustine marvelled that only 
the Catholic Church was able to keep 
the Catholic name through the cen- 
turies from St. Ignatius in the first to 
himself in the fourth, and if thus the 
very name of Catholic held him to the 
Church, how much more should you 
marvel, now that fifteen more centuries 
have gone by? You can today, as in 
the time of St. Pacian or St. Augustine, 
go into any city, and if you ask where 
is the Catholic Church, you well know 
to what church you will be referred, 
and you will be led to the true Church 
by its very name Catholic. 


There is just as much horse sense today as ever, but the horses have it. 
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Pre-Marriage Clinic 
Donald F. Miller 


Rejecting Marriage to Stay Home 


Problem: 1 am an adopted child and I owe a great deal of gratitude to 
the people who have brought me up and given me a good education. I feel 
that I should not hurt them in any way. But I now have to face a great prob- 
lem. I have fallen in love with a man who is doing post-graduate work in the 
university near here. He loves me too, but the hitch is that if I marry him, 
I shall have to move with him to South America. This, I know, would be a 
great blow to my foster-parents. They do not need me financially, but I 
know they are counting on having me at least near them for many years. | 
have already told my boy friend that I do not think I can marry him and 
move out of the country. But my heart yearns to marry the man I love. 
What is my obligation in the matter? 


Solution: I must take for granted that the man you have fallen in love 
with measures up to all the requirements of ordinary prudence as a prospect 
for your husband. I assume, therefore, that he is a Catholic like yourself, 
of good character and evident ability to make a living for you. 


That being the case, you have the delicate task of making your own 
choice between marrying him, and showing your gratitude to your foster- 
parents by turning him down in favor of staying near them. 


There are cogent arguments in favor of your marrying. Parents, whether 
natural or foster, should be aware while they are bringing up their children 
that some day God will call them to a vocation of their own. Even though 
this may require that a son or daughter move to another country, good Chris- 
ian parents rejoice even in the midst of the sorrow of parting, that a child of 
theirs has recognized and followed a vocation given by God. And when their 
love for their children is deep and true, distance does not destroy it, but only 
makes more joyous the infrequent reunions that are still possible. 


While this is the ideal, we know that it is not always evident in practice. 
And even sometimes in cases in which the parents would not permit their 
love to interfere with the vocation of a child, the child may feel a great re- 
luctance to leave them or to cause the sorrow of parting for them. In every 
such case, the choice must be freely made by the child. 


In your case I suggest that you talk the matter over with your foster- 
parents. They may be more understanding and considerate than you antici- 
pate. In any case, they should know your problem. They may make it easier 
for you to marry, and they may make it harder because of their reactions. 
But only when you know their reactions should you make your decision. 
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The Bishop Neumann Story 


Every American Catholic should know at least as much about Bishop Neumann 
as is outlined here, because he may one day be a canonized saint. 


Francis A. Novak 


IF YOU were to visit St. Peter’s 
church in Philadelphia on 5th Street 
and Girard Avenue, you would im- 
mediately become aware of an unusual 
milling of people, like at the UN, on 
the broad sidewalk which leads past a 
side door that goes into the basement 
of the church. The fairly steady stream 
of an estimated 3000 weekly visitors 
flows down the worn wooden steps, up 
to the front of the church, turns left, 
moves along the communion rail and 
stops in front of a large white marble 
slab in the sanctuary floor between the 
sanctuary gates and the altar step. 

All who enter, either individually or 
in groups, kneel down if they can, say 
the prescribed prayer from the tablet, 
(most seem to know it by heart), 
climb up the three steps to the clean 
white stone, kiss it devoutly, touch 
their rosaries and medals to it, look 
yearningly at the inscription, turn and 
go out through the sacristy door, down 
the office hallway of the rectory, and 
back onto the broad walk alongside 
the Church. They have just made a 
visit to the candidate for sainthood, 
Venerable Bishop John N. Neumann, 
C.SS.R., D.D., who, 100 years ago, 
was fourth bishop of Philadelphia. 

The story had its beginning in the 
year 1811, when the cry of an infant 
boy pierced the quiet of the morning 
of March 28th, in the sleepy village of 
Prachatitz in Bohemia. On the day of 
his birth, at the church baptistry he 
was given the names John Nepomu- 
cene after the great Bohemian martyr- 
saint, St. John Nepomucene, patron of 
the seal of confession. 


From birth through boyhood, John 
Neumann spent his life in a thoroughly 
Christian home where discipline and 
religion were first in importance. When 
of age he attended the town school and 
quickly ranked among the most in- 
dustrious and gifted pupils of his class. 
As a boy he showed signs of possessing 
an insatiably investigative mind, with 
a curious youthful bent for astronomy. 
His intellectual abilities established, he 
was permitted to pursue the higher 
studies. To catch the classics and to 
be trained in philosophy, John Neu- 
mann had to enter the college in the 
not too distant city of Budweis, a day’s 
foot-journey from his home. 

It was there that the grassroots of a 
vocation to the priesthood first reveal- 
ed themselves in his conversation and 
letters home, with a possible mission- 
ary-love lying dormant in his subcon- 
scious. Hence in the fall of 1831, John 
remained at the same Budweis Col- 
lege and began his theological studies 
with the accompanying courses in 
sacred scripture, church history, etc., 
which he completed at the Prague 
seminary. Then, as if providentially, 
stimulating letters from missionaries in 
America drifted back to Europe, and 
some got into Neumann’s hands. Al- 
most immediately they fired his zeal. 
The shortage of priests, the neglect of 
thousands of immigrant souls, ap- 
palled him. From then on nothing 
could extinguish the now ignited pas- 
sion of his soul to be a missionary in 
America. 

In 1835, however, John Neumann 
received the shock of his life. Because 
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of the surplus of priests in his area, his 
class would not be ordained. This all 
but paralyzed his ambition. But not 
easily crushed by setbacks, as was to 
be evidenced throughout his life, he 
determined to set out for America 
anyway. Severing his ties at home and 
with the seminary as quickly and as 
prudently as possible, he arrived in 
New York on June 2, 1836, unan- 
nounced, with one dollar in his pock- 
et, unkempt (for he had spent 40 
gruelling days on a slow sailing ves- 
sel), and unordained, though he had 
received tonsure and minor orders 
back home. 

The next day he presented himself 
to Bishop Dubois of New York, who. 
on learning that the young Bohemian 
could speak German, received him 
with open arms. Quickly he checked 
if Neumann was adequately versed in 
theology and the sacred sciences. As- 
suring himself that he was, and ad- 
hering only to strictly necessary pre- 
ordination protocol, Bishop Dubois, 
on June 25, 1836, conferred the sac- 
red priesthood on John Nepomucene 
Neumann, the future bishop, in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. On June 26th the 
young cleric celebrated his first Mass 
at St. Nicholas Church, New York, 
and in his diary of that day he penned 
these significant words: “At last, my 
dearest Jesus, I have attained that for 
which my soul has so long sighed. . .” 

Immediately after ordination Fa- 
ther Neumann set out for the Niagara 
Falls region of Bishop Dubois, diocese 
to shepherd the badly dispersed 
German sheep of over a dozen sepa- 
rate settlements into well-organized, 
cared for, thriving little folds. Travel 
was of untold hardship, being mostly 
on foot, and he carried his heavy 
Mass-kit and meagre personal belong- 
ings on his back. His work was hear- 
ing confessions, saying Mass, preach- 
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ing, baptizing, instructing the children, 
performing wedding ceremonies, walk- 
ing on to the next tiny parish, doing 
this at times as much. as thrice over on 
a single Sunday and all the while fast- 
ing. Under such rigid living and with 
such purity of purpose, the tremendous 
spiritual fruits which Neumann reaped 
were almost immediately manifest, de- 
spite the difficult means of travel, the 
bitter opposition of disgruntled fac- 
tions, the slander and calumny he had 
to bear, plus a score of other physical 
and moral obstacles. Father Neumann 
kept up this exhausting routine for 
four years. 

Then, craving the companionship of 
priests and seeking the great spiritual 
security of religious life with its ap- 
proved rules and constitutions, he 
asked permission to become a Re- 
demptorist. He had learned about the 
Congregation from Father Prost, at 
that time the Redemptorist Barnabas, 
who was preaching missions in the 
Niagara region where Neumann work- 
ed. From the day Father Neumann 
entered the Redemptcrist house in 
Pittsburgh as a novice in 1840, the rest 
of his life could be put into one sen- 
tence. Like a steeplejack amongst the 
clergy he climbed to the heights of the 
priesthood in authority, dignity and 
sanctity. In the short span of 16 years, 
beginning in 1844 when he was made 
head of the Redemptorist community 
in the infant steel city, and terminating 
in 1860 when he died as bishop of 
Philadelphia, John Neumann was su- 
perior, pastor, rector, provincial and 
bishop. He was consecrated bishop at 
the age of 41. 

Neumann’s life is marked with the 
successful accomplishment of a num- 
ber of far-reaching projects such as 
can be credited to few men. He was 
the first bishop in the United states 
officially to install the 40 Hours’ De- 
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votion in his diocese. He was the first 
prelate to decisively break the back of 
trusteeism in parishes, an abuse 
through which lay people had been 
able to dictate to their pastor in every 
detail concerning the running of his 
parish. The battle against trusteeism, 
led by Neumann, was won in a show- 
down in the supreme court of Pennsyl- 
vania. Since Neumann’s time, trustee- 
ism as a serious evil in parish admin- 
istration has all but vanished. 

Bishop Neumann was the first to 
organize a Catholic diocesan school 
board in this country, and he contrib- 
uted much to giving our parochial 
school system as we have it today its 
initial structure and form. To maintain 
a high level of Catholic education, he 
introduced into his diocese the Chris- 
tian Brothers for teaching boys, the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame of 
Namur and the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary Sisters for teaching girls. He 
personally founded a congregation of 
the Sisters of the Third Order of St. 
Francis. With an efficient educational 
program functioning for Catholics, he 
effectively combatted Know-Nothing- 
ism, the prevailing evil of his day, 
which openly persecuted Catholics and 
was violently anti-clerical. 

But the greatest of all his triumphs 
was his extraordinary sanctity. His 
phenomenal success with souls must 
be attributed essentially to the pro- 
found holiness of his life. His spirit of 
prayer, his candor and simplicity, his 
sacrifice, his unrelenting mortification 
and deep humility reflected the beauty 
of his soul and drew other souls to 
himself. And this of course is his 
greatest glory. 

Interest in the simple Bohemian pre- 
late’s life springs from the fact that 
the title “Venerable” now prefaces his 
name, which is the first step in the 
process toward canonization. John 


Neumann is the first bishop of the 
United States hierarchy ever to attain 
this distinction. The title of “Vener- 
able” was given him by Pope Leo 
XIII on December 15, 1896, after an 
investigation was made into his emi- 
nent sanctity. On April 22, 1902, the 
remains of Venerable Neumann were 
exhumed, and to the great joy of 
everyone, his body was discovered to 
be perfectly intact and wholly incor- 
rupt though he had been dead for fifty 
years. Only his episcopal robes had 
faded somewhat, taking on a rust 
color, but had maintained their resil- 
iency so that shears were needed to 
cut through the fiber to permit the 
physicians to study the condition of 
the skin. After this 1 more intense 
examination of his life was made. Then 
on December 11, 1921, Gaudete Sun- 
day, Pope Benedict XV solemnly de- 
clared that the servant of God prac- 
ticed all the Christian virtues to a 
heroic degree, and in his tribute 
stated, that we “are all bound to imi- 
tate the Venerable Neuman... ” 

Interest in Bishop Neumann’s cause 
is ever increasing. The Apostolic Dele- 
gate, Archbishop Cicognani of Wash- 
ington, is among the leaders in the 
promotional work. Last spring he 
sent a directive to Archbishop John 
O’Hara, present bishop of Philadel- 
phia, to mark appropriately the cen- 
tenary of Venerable Neumann’s con- 
secration to the episcopacy. In con- 
sequence of the letter. on March 30 
a Solemn Pontifical Mass was cele- 
brated by Auxiliary Bishop Joseph 
McShea, with Archbishop O’Hara at- 
tending, in Sts. Peter and Paul Cathe- 
dral (which Neumann began but did 
not complete before his death). This 
inaugurated a campaign of prayer 
and devotion for the advancement of 
the holy bishop’s cause. 

Last year the Rev. Michael J. Cur- 
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ley, C.SS.R., professor at Catholic 
University of Ponce, Puerto Rico, hap- 
pily completed twelve years of re- 
search into the Venerable bishop’s life, 
incorporating his findings into a mas- 
terful, absorbing biography of 400 
pages, complete with notes, pictures 
and index, with the foreword written 
by Archbishop Cicognani, and pub- 
lished by the Catholic University of 
America Press. 

The Sacred Congregation of Rites 
appointed the Rev. Albert H. Waible, 
C.SS.R., vice-postulator of the cause. 
Each morning he celebrates Mass be- 
fore the tomb of Bishop Neumann in 
the basement church of St. Peter’s. 
Pilgrimages made to the tomb by reli- 
gious lay organizations such as the 
Holy Name Men, Knights of Colum- 
bus, Catholic women’s societies, CYO, 
Philopatrians and others, are under his 
direction. Through him thousands of 
prayer-leaflets have been distributed. 
Hundreds of relics of the bishop’s Re- 
demptorist habit circulate the world, 
and are touched to babies with leu- 
kemia, to sightless eyes with cataracts, 
to cancerous bodies and polio-para- 
lized limbs, and with breathless ex- 
pectancy, desired miraculous cures 
are daily implored. 

Venerable Bishop Neumann was an 
amazing compound of vast abilities. 
He knew 12 languages and learned 
Gaelic well enough in six months to 
hear confessions in that language. He 
contributed much to the good of the 
Church in Pennsylvania and the United 
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States. He held three diocesan synods. 
He assisted at the two provincial Coun- 
cils of Baltimore and at the first ple- 
nary council of Baltimore, and travel- 
ed to Rome to attend the great coun- 
cil which prepared the way for the 
solemn definition of the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception. He was 
among the nearly 200 Cardinals and 
bishops and thousands of priests, reli- 
gious and laymen packed into St. 
Peter’s Basilica to witness the reading 
of the celebrated definition by Pius IX 
in 1854. 

In his 93 months as bishop of Phil- 
adelphia, he completed five churches 
begun by his predecessor, Bishop Ken- 
rick; he built completcly 66 new ones; 
entirely rebuilt nine others, and at his 
death left nine in an unfinished con- 
dition. The year round he was making 
episcopal visitations of his huge dio- 
cese, staying in most parishes as much 
as three days. He found time to com- 
pose a large and small catechism for 
his schools which was approved by the 
first plenary council of Baltimore. All 
his life he was a botanist, collecting 
flowers and plants of every hue and 
variety, and sending rarer specimens 
back to Europe. 

Venerable Bishop John N. Neu- 
mann was indeed a remarkable man, 
and one of America’s most holy pre- 
lates. One thing remains — that he 
be elevated to our altars as a saint. 
Our prayers for this can speed the 


happy day. 


Disturbing Thought 


The TV viewer might as well learn to live with his fear, 
There will always be commercials on beer. 


Likewise he’d be a dope, 
If he had any hope 
Of hearing nothing about soap. 
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Musings on Mouths 


The gifts of God are rightly appreciated only when they are directly pondered, 


and their uses and abuses remembered. 


Ernest F. Miller 


THIS MONTH I shall write about the 
mouth. 

The mouth, as I intend to take it in 
these lines, is a relatively small hole 
in the front of the human head near 
the bottom (between the nose and the 
chin), and almost an equidistance 
from though slightly below the level 
of the ears. All mortal men. both male 
and female, are equipped with one 
mouth apiece when they are born. Sur- 
vival over a prolonged period of time 
without a mouth is impossible. 

To describe the exact shape of the 
mouth is difficult. In repose it is more 
like a small horizontal slit than a small 
round hole. In action it can be almost 
any shape that its owner (a man or a 
woman or a child) wishes it to assume. 
It can purse and pout and pucker up; 
it can sag and slant and become like 
steel; it can gape wide open like a 
yawning steam shovel or close tight 
shut like an iron vise. In its maneuver- 
ability it is as versatile as an acrobat. 
For that reason alone people are com- 
pletely wrong who liken the mouth to 
a hinge. A hinge is dead, unbendable 
beyond the power to open and shut. 
The mouth is as alive in its changing 
moods and shapes as a great actor 
playing a difficult role on the stage. 

Whenever the mouth goes into oper- 
ation or even remains quiescent it ex- 
presses something. Opened wide it ex- 
presses fear, surprise; squeezed shut it 
expresses stubbornness and determina- 
tion; turned up at the corners and 
slightly opened it expresses joy and an 
appreciation of the incongruous; turned 
down at the corners it expresses mel- 


ancholia and disappointment. By 
studying the mouth one can read the 
mind as though it were laid wide open 
for physical observation. Men have 
been hanged because their mouth gave 
away the secret of a murder they com- 
mitted; and women have married 
scoundrels because their mouth (the 
women’s) proclaimed the love that 
they had tried to keep hidden in their 
heart. 

It is this phenomenal power of ex- 
pressing things (without saying a word, 
but by assuming a certain form) that 
makes the mouth different from all 
other holes dug out of the surfaces of 
created things by the hand of nature. 
Mammoth Cave in Kentucky has at- 
tractions that draw people from every 
part of the world; but Mammoth Cave 
is fixed in its contour and expresses 
nothing beyond a simple lesson in 
geology. Carlsbad Caverns in New 
Mexico are thick with stalagmites and 
stalactites wonderful to behold; but 
Carlsbad Caverns will not change the 
form they now possess for probably 
another million years. The mouth on 
the contrary is as restless and as 
changing as the sea. It may be a hole 
in the bottom of the head like any 
other hole. But it is a unique and 
mysterious hole. And nobody with 
power less than God’s could have suc- 
ceeded in making anything quite like it. 

There are several elements that are 
considered part of the mouth, each ele- 
ment having its own function and con- 
struction, yet contributing to the per- 
fection of the whole. The chief amongst 
these elements are the tongue, the teeth 
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and the lips. A mouth without tongue, 
teeth and lips is like a soldier without 
arms. 

What is the tongue? 

A meat market can best give the 
answer to that question. Most meat 
markets carry a supply of tongue, taken 
from the mouths of animals and sold 
to respectable people for the purpose 
of consumption. Not a few people 
there are who eat tongue and like it 
too. In view of the fact that the tongue 
of an animal is not much different 
from the tongue of a man (except that 
the former is larger), no better labora- 
tory can be suggested for the proposed 
study of a human tongue than a well 
formed animal tongue such as can be 
purchased in a neighborhood meat 
market. The kitchen table can serve as 
the platform of examination. 

Those who have no liking for tongue 
as a food and therefore would never 
think of buying one of the same in a 
shop, and yet wish to know clearly 
what the tongue is, might inform them- 
selves after the fashion of the artist 
who paints a picture of himself. The 
artist uses a mirror. He studies himself 
in a mirror as he makes his strokes on 
a canvas. Why could not the same in- 
genious method be followed in an anal- 
ysis of the tongue? After carefully 
locking his door, a man could stand 
before a well-lighted mirror and in- 
spect his tongue minutely until its 
every fibre was disclosed and cata- 
logued. 

I suggest this method as the best for 
producing exact information on a 
tricky problem. But I append a warn- 
ing. Never should it be believed that 
the apparent softness of the tongue is 
an indication of its unqualified gentle- 
ness in operation. The tongue is like a 
porcupine. The porcupine looks very 
pretty, and almost asks for petting 
when it is sitting quietly on the ground. 
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But woe betide the hand that comes in 
contact with the back of this strange 
animal. That hand will feel the sting 
of a thousand prickers worse than the 
prickers on a rosebush. These prickers, 
which are like needles, are the tools the 
porcupine uses when it gets angry. It 
lets go with the needles. And the one 
who is on the receiving end feels the 
hurt for a long time afterwards. 

The tongue has the appearance of 
softness too. One might be inclined to 
believe that it could not and would not 
hurt a flea. But the damage that the 
tongue can do when it is led on by 
anger or foolishness or the desire to be 
smart is greater than the damage that 
can be done by the sharp quills of a 
dozen porcupines. 

What is this damage that the mirror 
fails to show as an effect of the activ- 
ity of the tongue and of which I give 
sO grave a warning? 

It blasphemes. That is, it becomes 
hard like a hammer in order to pound 
away at God with expressions of scorn, 
dishonor and accusation, and thereby 
to flatten Him out and make Him 
smaller in the esteem of those who 
hear. It uses profanity. That is, it tosses 
off God’s name in ordinary conversa- 


tion as though that name were of no 


more value than the saliva that is 
tossed off in a moment of unconscious 
or conscious expectoration. It slanders 
and detracts. That is, it becomes point- 
ed like the fangs of a serpent and darts 
out to poison the good name of friend 
and enemy alike. It lies. It gossips. It 
brags. It remains silent when it. should 
speak out. And it speaks out when it 
should be silent. It allows itself to be 
the agent of the devil, ever ready to 
do evil unless it holds itself in tight 
control behind the bars of the teeth 
and deep in the cave of the mouth. 

In justice, though, the tongue should 
not be given all the blame for the 
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above-mentioned evil practices. The 
tongue of itself has no mind, and there- 
fore no responsibility. A man would 
be foolish if he made an attack on the 
electric chair because this instrument 
of torture was scheduled to send a 
bolt or two of electricity through his 
body on a certain day in the not too 
distant future. The electric chair could 
not help what it was called upon to 
do by the one who held the power in 
his hand. 

The tongue carries no more re- 
sponsibility than the electric chair. 
There have been men who cut out their 
tongue because they could not control 
the evil that flowed from it. They did 
wrong in performing so terrible an 
operation. They should have gone af- 
ter their minds and their wills. These 
were the directors of every scene that 
the tongue put on. The tongue could 
commit no sin unless it was command- 
ed to do so by someone or something 
higher in authority. Tongues don’t send 
a man to hell by themselves. But minds 
and wills directing tongues do. 

Of course, there are tongues that 
accomplish much good. The tongues 
of holy preachers, confessors in con- 
fession, sisters in classrooms and moth- 
ers and fathers giving instructions to 
their children in the privacy of the 
home. These tongues do more good 
than evil tongues do evil. 

But here again the tongue should 
not take the credit. No one ever con- 
gratulates a tongue upon the delivery 
of an inspiring speech No tongue is 
held in veneration even though it be 
the tongue of Daniel O’Connell or 
Lacordaire or Bishop Sheen. The ton- 
gue is only the platter on which the 
choice viands of instruction, good ad- 
vice and salutary warnings are served. 
It is the one who brings the platter to 
the table who deserves the praise. Who 
else can this be but the mind and the 


will strengthened by virtue? 

So much for the first element of the 
mouth, the tongue. 

The second element is the teeth. 
There is not much that can be said 
about the teeth that is not already 
known by most ptople. Everybody 
possesses teeth, at least during most 
of their life on earth. And if some 
people lose their teeth, they always re- 
tain the memory of them and what they 
were like as long as their memories 
remain intact. The one big difference 
between the tongue and the teeth is 
that the tongue is one while the teeth 
are many. They are small white objects 
just inside the lips, forming the inner 
border of the mouth. Because they are 
inside the mouth, they cannot be seen 
when the mouth is closed. 

The substance of the teeth is a hard 
material, harder than bone, that can 
take a sharp blow before becoming dis- 
lodged and falling out. Some teeth last 
as long as life. Often, however, the 
teeth are gone long before life is over. 
Age gives teeth aches and pains so that 
sometimes they have to be removed by 
a dentist with a pair of pliers. False 
teeth are then put in the places where 
the real teeth formerly were. Occa- 
sionally these false teeth look better 
than did the originals. 

The main purpose of teeth is to 
chew, that is, crush, break down and 
render soft such hard particles of food 
as may scratch the throat or cause 
choking if they are swallowed in their 
pristine compactness. The teeth are in- 
valuable in this service. Only when 
they are pulled out or when they fall 
out is their true worth discovered. 
Once they are gone, soups, stews and 
nourishment of the utmost softness 
must be resorted to if trouble and dis- 
tress for the whole digestive tract are 
to be avoided. 

Teeth have been known to possess 
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other uses besides that of mastication. 
On rare occasions they have been used 
as weapons. Small children whose fists 
are not large enough to make an in- 
dentation on an enemy have been 
known to bare the teeth and bite. Even 
small teeth, digging into the fleshy 
parts of foreign bodies, can make a 
deep impression. Generally grown 
people do not bite anything except 
food. However there have been cases 
where men and women have fought 
with their teeth. 

The third element of the mouth is 
the lips. 

The lips constitute the outer fringe 
of the mouth, the border, as it were, 
between the chin, the cheeks and the 
small space under the nose. The most 
interesting aspect of the lips is the fact 
that some people paint them. And they 
do not paint them green or yellow or 
a bright blue. They paint them red. 
Furthermore, it is only women who do 
this painting. Men have lips the same 
as women. But no man has ever been 
found who painted his lips if he was 
in his right senses. 

Why are lips painted rather than 
other parts of the face or form? One 
can see the reason for painting the 
inside of the mouth with colored med- 
icines, as for example, when one has 
a bad throat or a canker sore on the 
bottom of the tongue. But why the 
outside of the mouth? And why is the 
emphasis placed on the lips? Why 
should it not be just as good to paint 
the nostrils or the ears? 

First of all, men do not paint their 
lips because men are vested by God 
with a certain rugged handsomeness 
that does not require extra adornment. 
A man’s appearance is not unlike the 
appearance of Gibraltar. Gibraltar 
needs no painting to enhance its beauty 
with the passing of the years. It is 
somewhat different with women. The 
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suns of many summers can cause to 
fade a bit the fairness of a woman’s 
face. Women are as so many lilies 
growing in the garden of the world. 
But even the finest lilies need a culti- 
vation from time to time if they are to 
retain the smoothness for which they 
are so justly famous. Red paint on the 
lips can do for women what cultivation 
does for lilies. Red is used instead of 
blue or green because red is the orig- 
inal color of the lips. It accentuates and 
repairs what was done by nature in 
the first place. 

Another explanation as to why 
women and not men paint their lips 
may be that painted lips are calculated 
to add to the attractiveness of women. 
That would explain sufficiently why 
sisters in convents do not paint their 
lips. They are not particularly inter- 
ested in being attractive to anyone ex- 
cept God. And God does not look to 
the outside of the mouth for signs of 
love but rather to the inside of the 
heart and soul. 

A common use to which the lips are 
put by both men and women is kissing. 
Cheeks have been kissed; and so have 
foreheads and the backs of hands. But 
this is considered only of passing mo- 
ment. It is different with the lips. Na- 
ture has placed some strange and pow- 
erful alchemy within their structure 
that transforms them into: a trumpet 
proclaiming the deepest sentiments of 
the soul. When lips meet lips, hearts 
are exchanged. Undying promises are 
made. Personal freedom is surren- 
dered. 

Therefore one’s lips should never be 
given to another without serious 
thought as to the consequences. The 
whole personality is involved. The feet 
and the hands and the head and the 
divine gift of sex are all bound up in 
the exchange. Such an exchange can 
very easily be a grave sin if one gives 
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in to it merely for the transient pleasure 
that it brings. I speak, of course, of the 
meeting of lips that can so easily take 
place between an unrelated man and a 
woman. The meeting of lips between 
mother and son, and father and daugh- 
ter, and brother and sister, wife and 
husband, is something entirely differ- 
ent. I need not explain the difference. 


queer noises of which the mouth is 
capable. But they are impossible un- 
less all the parts of the mouth work 
together, the tongue, the teeth and the 
lips. And what are all these noises but 
expressions of feelings and ideas that 
arise in the soul. The mouth is the 
bridge between the material and the 
immaterial, the physical and the spirit- 





ual. All the science of the world will 
never succeed in making such a bridge. 
The man of science can make a mouth 
at the neighbor. But only God can 
make a mouth for the neighbor. When 
it bites and speaks and twists itself in- 
to forms that cannot be imitated, it is 
only giving expression to the unassail- 
able fact that God exists, and that man 
is like unto God. 


And so I conclude my dissertation 
on the mouth. 

It only remains to say that there is 
no instrument in the world that can 
make the sounds that the mouth can 
make in conjunction with the larynx. 
Laughing, lisping, sobbing, singing, 
snorting, snoring, sneezing, blowing, 
bellowing, belching, wheezing, whis- 
pering, whistling, whining, wheedling, 
whooping — these are but a few of the 


Dead Rubber 


You can make almost anything out of live rubber, even though it has not yet 
been moulded into a tire, a shoe, or whatever form you wish to give it. But 
once rubber has lost its form and its elasticity, it is almost impossible to do 
much with it. When the grace of God goes out of a people, they are like rub- 
ber which has lost its life; they are just about ready for history’s rubbish heap. 
In vain will you expect much from them. Whole areas of our generation are 
in that tragic, doubly-dead_ situation. The most difficult group in the world to 
convert to spirituality are not the heathens or the pre-Christian pagans. They 

_ are the post-Christian materialists, those who used to believe in God, but now 
believe in creature comforts and in creature comforts only. 
Archbishop R. J. Cushing 


China in Miniature 


A priest we know of in China goes on sick calls disguised as a farmer 
carrying a sack of manure on his back, the Blessed Sacrament on his breast 
and the Holy Oils in his pocket. This is China in miniature. The manure is 
Communism — the fertilizer that is thrown upon the world in its winter of 
discontent to prepare for the springtime of a newer life; the Eucharist on his 
breast is the Christ that is the life toward which even the Reds aspire without 
even knowing it. The Holy Oils are the preparation for that death that is the 
prelude to life. Can a man be closer to God than when he carries oils to 
bind up the spiritual wounds of his neighbor and when he carries on his back 
the full effect of the animalism and carnality of the world, and yet who re- 
verses the role of John and has Jesus leaning on his breast? 

Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 
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Points of Friction 


Louis G. Miller 
Mother-in-law vs. Son-in-law 


It seems to be universally accepted that one of the most difficult of the 
many possible relationships between human beings is that of mother-in-law 
and son-in-law. Cartoonists and comic-strip writers have worked over the 
supposed conflict between the two until it is scarcely possible for them to come 
up with any fresh ideas on the subject, although heaven knows they keep 
trying. When the wife’s mother comes to pay a visit, the husband, it seems 
taken for granted, automatically falls into a state of gloom and alarm. 

Perhaps the comedians have been unjust in their exaggeration, but the 
fact remains that there is a difficulty here of somewhat common occurrence. 
Between the two there is a certain natural antagonism. Each represents a 
totally different point of view. Too often the son-in-law remains the “brash 
young fellow who took my darling daughter away from me.” Too often he 
remains in the eyes of the older woman totally unworthy of the jewel he has 
won; nothing he could say or do would alter that judgment. 


This attitude is reflected perhaps in an all-pervading, sweet sadness. 
It usually finds expression in interference and a pronounced partiality, so that 
in any family argument, the young husband invariably finds wife and mother- 
in-law ranged against him. Only too often the mother-in-law allows her dis- 
like to speak in reproaches and snide remarks. 

The son-in-law on his side, of course, may not have been too reverent 
from the start toward his wife’s mother; he is sometimes thoughtless in his 
speech, and her corresponding resentment drives him to resentment on his 
own part, dislike and even a kind of frantic fear. 

The picture we have drawn, we hasten to add, does not apply universally, 
but its elements are sufficiently common to cause unhappiness in many a 
marriage. There is here a point of friction that must be kept well oiled if un- 
happiness is to be avoided. 


The first step toward intelligent handling of the problem consists in both 
parties recognizing how potentially explosive it is. This will put them on their 
guard against thoughtless words and actions which are the natural basis for 
quarrelling. 


The experience of many would suggest that it is a sound rule for mothers- 
in-law not to live with their married children, if it is humanly possible to 
avoid it. If living with them is an absolute necessity, or even if their contacts 
are only by way of occasional visits, let them force the:nselves to a policy of 
non-interference and non-criticism. Let the son-in-law, ly the same token, 
make a stout resolution to patience and kindness. Perfection wil] not be 
reached on either side overnight, but with God’s help sought through con- 
stant prayer, major difficulties will be forestalled. 
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Portrait of Christ 


Christ, The Hero of the Poor 


The ordinary people, and especially the poor, in Our Lord’s time, were usually 
on His side against their envious and plotting leaders. 


Raymond J. Miller 


ANOTHER ENCOUNTER of Our 
Lord’s which made Him the hero of 
the poor was the one He had in the 
temple with the Sadducees. 

These Sadducees were the wealthy 
aristocrats and political bosses of Jeru- 
salem. Since religion was completely 
entwined with politics in the Jewish 
nation, they were also the religious 
leaders of the people. Annas and 
Caiphas the high priests, for instance, 
were Sadducees. 

Religion to them, however, meant 
nothing as religion. What they believed 
in was pleasure and power in this 
world; they were pagans and worldlings 
every bit as much as their Roman con- 
querors. Despite the fact that Annas 
and Caiphas were high priests of the 
Jewish religion, strange though it 
may appear, neither one of them be- 
lieved in life after death. 

To Sadducees in general, the Jewish 
religion as laid down in the Scriptures 
and the law of Moses was only a com- 
plicated legal system to be used for 
political advantage. For that reason 
they were clever students of the Scrip- 
tures or the Law, and prided them- 
selves on understanding it thoroughly, 
particularly in the politicians’ specialty 
of tricks, catches, and loopholes. 

Thus they were clever, educated, 
wealthy, sophisticated; the kind of men 
who could easily make cowards or 
fools of those less powerful or edu- 
cated than themselves; and they de- 
lighted in doing so. A look of thunder 
and a harsh command was the tech- 
nique to cow and subdue the unruly, 


and it had brought many a poor coun- 
tryman trembling to his knees. The dis- 
dainful contempt, on the other hand, 
the show of mocking, superior polite- 
ness with which clever questions or un- 
answerable riddles were asked, this 
was the way to silence and make a 
fool of any upstart preacher who be- 
gan making a name for himself in 
Jerusalem. 

Both techniques were tried on Jesus 
Christ. On Holy Thursday night 
Annas attempted the bullying tactic. 
When Our Lord was brought before 
him a prisoner at the beginning of His 
passion, Annas greeted Him with a 
fierce, brow-beating glare and the 
harsh demand that Jesus tell him in- 
stantly the names of all His disciples 
and what was the nature of this new 
doctrine that He had been preaching 
to the people. The other technique had 
been tried on Him by the Sadducees a 
few days earlier; it was the effort to 
make Him ridiculous in the sight of 
the people by “stumping” Him with 
an unanswerable question. 

In neither case, however, did Our 
Lord respond in the expected way. He 
did not tremble at the strident brow- 
beating of Annas; and the clever ques- 
tion technique failed to make Him 
lose credit in the eyes of the public. 
Rather the opposite. 

To Annas He replied, battered and 
bound prisoner though He was: ~ 


I have spoken openly to the world. I 
have always taught in the synagogue and 
the temple, where all Jews gather. Noth- 
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ing I said was in secret. Why ask Me? 
Ask those who were listening while I 
talked; they are the ones who know what 
I said. 


Not the slightest trace of fear or re- 
treat; no sign whatever of being on the 
defensive. Instead, it is a self-possessed 
calm defiance offered the old politician 
and bully, with a magnificent ironic 
reference to his secret police. “Why 
ask Me? Ask your henchmen that you 
had listening to Me every time I talked; 
they are the ones who know what I 
said; they have told you already; and 
you know it too!” 

But we are engaged here especially 
with the Sadducees use of the second 
technique, the clever question designed 
to make Him look ridiculous and dis- 
credit Him with the people. 

They had seen Him turning the 
tables on the Pharisees with their at- 
tempts to ensnare Him by questions 
about His authority and about tribute 
to Caesar. He had silenced them with 
masterful ease; and it served them 
right (the Sadducees thought) with 
their bungling, obvious traps. What is 
needed here is a little finesse. Let us 
amuse ourselves with this zealous 
young Prophet from the hills, this 
righteous believer in the life to come. 
We have a question or two on that 
matter which will put Him in His 
place, we warrant. And just for the 
amusement of it, and to see Him blush 
and grow embarrassed, let us choose 
one that will really mean: “What 
about sex in the life to come?” Ele- 
gantly put, in the form of a pious 
doubt out of the Law or the Scriptures 
(our specialty, the Law), it will give 
us a chance to show those bungling 
Pharisees how this kind of thing ought 
to be done, while we are enjoying the 
sight of the Prophet squirming while 
He tries to give us an answer. 


The Liguorian 
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“Master,” they began very obsequi- 
ously, but with tongue in cheek. 


Master, Moses said: if a man die having 
no son, his brother shall marry his wife 
and raise up children to his brother. 
Now, we had here seven brothers. 

The first married a wife, but then he 
died; and having no children, left his 
wife to his brother. 

But it was the same with the second, and 
the third, and so on to the seventh. 

And finally the woman died too. 

Now, in the resurrection, whose wife out 
of the seven is she going to be? For 
everyone of them had her! 


The “damned rabble” of the poor 
were still crowding around Our Lord 
in the temple, and again they must 
have looked to Him uncertainly in this 
new encounter. It was true He had 
settled the Pharisees 2nd the Herodi- 
ans in short order; but this was a dif- 
ferent matter. These were the mighty 
Sadducees, the men who owned the 
town, and knew it; clever lawyers who 
understood the Law and the Scriptures 
backwards and forwards, and could 
make a fool of any man out of the Law 
itself; bad men to balk, hard men to 
answer. 

As a matter of fact, they really had 
put Our Lord in a specially difficult 
situation. This was not exactly a trap, 
such as the Pharisees had tried to set 
for Him; rather, it was just a knotty 
question from the Law. On a purely 
legal basis, how decide whose wife the 
woman was going to be? To say noth- 
ing of the difficulty of maintaining 
without confusion or embarrassment 
that there would be happiness in the 
world to come, if there were to be 
restrictions on the only kind of pleas- 
ure that the Sadducees could under- 


_ Stand. 


Our divine Lord, however, was no 
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more troubled by the difficulties of 
this situation than He had been by the 
traps of the Pharisees, or would be by 
the browbeating of old Annas. His 
very first words revealed Him in His 
familiar tactic of going over at once 
to the attack, turning the tables on the 
opposition. This is what He replied to 
the mighty Sadducees, the clever law- 
yers: 


The trouble with you is that you do not 
understand the Scriptures nor the power 
of God. 


How the poor rabble of His follow- 
ers must have stirred with a wave of 
incredulous joy and approval! What a 
thing to say to the men, of all men, 
who were the legal lights of the nation! 
The courage of the Man, the effortless 
mastery of their Hero! 

And of course it was perfectly true. 
The brilliant Sadducees did not under- 
stand the Scriptures in the only sense 
that really mattered, as the revelation 
of God’s truth and promises to men. 

But Jesus was going on with His 
calm and masterly answer: 


The children of this world marry and are 
given in marriage. But they that shall be 
accounted worthy of that world, and of 
the resurrection from the dead, shall 
take neither husbands nor wives. Nor are 
they able to die any more; for they are 
equal to the angels in heaven, and are 
the children of God, being the children 
of the resurrection. 


Nothing here of being puzzled, nor 
of confusion or embarrassment. It was 
almost as if He welcomed the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the question to 
teach a needed truth, to round out 
His doctrine, on life and happiness in 
heaven, His home. 

And certainly there was nothing in 


His answer to afford superior amuse- 
ment to the Sadducees. In fact, from 
being superior and competent and 
clever, they found themselves suddenly 
turned into strangers and outsiders. 
They could not insist on the legal dif- 
ficulties of the question; to do so, after 
Christ had raised it to this magnificent 
unworldly plane, would be to act like 
ignorant obstinate peasants, ever harp- 
ing on the same thing and without 
sense enough to know when they were 
beaten. 

As for the cruder side of the ques- 
tion, instead of being embarrassed, 
Our Lord had taken definite occasion 
to settle once for all the doubt: “What 
about sex in heaven?” His answer had 
amounted to this: When the sun comes 
out, the stars disappear When the joys 
of heaven shall fill the bodies and souls 
of those that shall be accounted worthy 
of that world, as children of God and 
equal to the angels, all the grosser 
pleasures of sense, even if they were 
offered or possessed, would not even 
be perceived. 


And the multitudes hearing it, were in 
admiration at His doctrine, 


says St. Matthew. The poor ragged 
rabble of His followers could not con- 
tain their exultation. Exclaiming, talk- 
ing gleefully to each other, congratu- 
lating each other, they gloried in the 
triumph of their Hero; while the Sad- 
ducees slunk away muttering to them- 
selves. “Mutter” was the extent of their 
reply; after that, says St. Luke, 


they durst not ask Him any more ques- 
tions. 


It was not only at the end of His 
life, however, that Our Lord began to 
be looked upon as the Hero of the 
poor. He had actually been so from 
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the beginning, from the time of the 
first Pasch of His public life in Jeru- 
salem. It was on this occasion that 
He drove the buyers and sellers out 
of the temple, and had His long mid- 
night interview with Nicodemus. 

The driving out of the money- 
changers was surely calculated to make 
Him the Hero of the poor; but over 
and above that, He worked a good 
number of miracles during this time in 
Jerusalem. The result was, says St. 
John, that 


many believed in His name, 
seeing the signs that He did. 


For some tantalizing reason, how- 
ever, the holy evangelists have not re- 
lated in detail a single one of these 
signs, unless we count the driving out 
of the money-changers as one of them. 
It is “tantalizing” because, if we are 
to judge by several indirect references, 
these particular signs must have been 
startling or even spectacular, and must 
have aroused a widespread enthusiasm 
for Our Lord. In fact, at this time, or 
for this once, it was not the poor alone 
who regarded Him as their Hero. The 
opening words with which the wealthy 
Nicodemus introduced himself as he 
crept stealthily into his midnight ren- 
dezvous with Our Lord were these: 


Master, we know that You are a teach- 
er come from God; for no one can do 
signs such as You do, unless God be 
with him. 


The stealthy character of his visit, 
of course, would indicate that not all 
of his wealthy associates shared this 
admiration for the “signs” of Our 
Lord. This is obvious enough when we 
remember that one of the signs had 
been the humiliating of the money- 
changers and their wealthy bosses by 
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driving them out of the temple. Never- 
theless, Nicodemus did say “we know 
You are a prophet sent by God,” as 
though speaking for a definite group 
of persons; and the fact that even a 
few of the richer class of Jerusalem 
had been convinced in so short a time 
of Our Lord’s divine mission is testi- 
mony to the startling nature of the 
miracles He had been working, and to 
the extraordinary reputation He must 
have acquired among the ordinary 
people. 

So too when He returned to Galilee 
later that year, His first miracle there 
carries indirect reference to the gen- 
eral fame He enjoyed as a Hero and 
Wonder-worker. 

This miracle was the curing, at a 
distance, of the son of the ruler from 
Capharnaum. 


Jesus came to Cana of Galilee... . 
and there was a certain ruler whose son 
was sick at Capharnaum. He having 
heard that Jesus was come from Judea 
into Galilee went to Him and begged 
Him to come down and heal his son... . 
for he was at the point of death. 


The doctors had given up the little 
boy; all human help was unavailing. 
In his extremity, this ruler, who was 
evidently a “very important person,” 
took to his chariot and drove furiously 
back and forth in the hill country until 
He found Jesus and could babble out 
His desperate appeal. 

The confidence he seemed to have 
that Jesus could save his son when no 
one else could is evidence of the repu- 
tation of Our Lord at the time; but 
the “technique,” so to speak, which 
Jesus employed in actually working the 
miracle throws its own new light on 
the matter. 


Go on home; your son will live, 
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is what Our Lord told him; offhand, 
unceremonious, completely disregard- 
ing the pleading invitation of the ruler 
to be an honored guest in his home: it 
is almost as though Christ considered 
Himself as belonging to the poor rath- 
er than the rich, and worked this mir- 
acle only as a kind of special conces- 
sion made in passing. 

In connection with this same return 
of Our Lord from Judea to Galilee, St. 
John mentions another fact in refer- 
ence to the miracles He had worked 
at Jerusalem. 


When He was come into Galilee, the 
Galileans. also received Him, having seen 
all the things He had done at Jerusalem 
on the festival day; for they too had gone 
to the festival day. 


“The Galileans received Him:” re- 
ceived Him evidently with acclaim 
and honor as their own Hero, their 


own countryman who had _ shed 
lustre on all His fellow-countrymen 
in the very capital of the Jewish na- 
tion. It is true that the people of His 
native town, Nazareth, formed an ex- 
ception and did not receive Him like 
the rest of the country; in fact, they al- 
most tried to kill Him for what they 
considered His presumption in assert- 
ing that He was the premised Messias; 
an incident which prompted that mas- 
terpiece of understatement from Our 
Lord: 


A prophet is honored everywhere except 
in his own country. 


This, however, was an exception. 
The general rule was that, as the 
evangelists repeat over and over: 


The fame of Him spread through all the 
country. 


For Legislators 


The Cowl suggests the following beatitudes for the use of the 83rd Con- 


gress: 
1. Blessed are 
in Washington. 


the poor in spirit, for they alone can clean up corruption 


2. Blessed are the humble, for they will listen to good advice. 
3. Blessed are they who think, for they will profit from good advice. 
4. Blessed are they who hunger and thirst for loyalty, for they shall save 


our country. 


5. Blessed ere the frugal spenders, for they alone can reduce taxes. 
6. Blessed are the men of few words, for they will get things done. 
7. Blessed are the men of principle, for they shall not sacrifice the com- 


mon good to local interests. 


8. Blessed are they who are willing to risk party persecution for justice’s 
sake, for theirs is the future of the nation. 


Catholic Press 


You are my voice; I do not say that you make my voice heard, but 
that you are really my voice itself; for few indeed would be the number 
of the children of the Common Father who could learn my wishes and 
thoughts without the aid of the Catholic Press. 


Pope Pius XI 
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Readers Retort 


In which readers are invited to express their minds about articles and opinions 
published in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the 
writer must be given, though city and name will be held from publication on 


request. 


Anon. 
“I firmly believe your magazine brings a 
greater and more blessed benefit to the 
laity than anyone realizes. For three years 
I could not attend the sacraments, because 
I had married a divorced man outside the 
Catholic Church. During that time I al- 
ways welcomed the arrival of THE LIGUOR- 
IAN into our home. My husband began tak- 
ing instructions, and my prayers seemed to 
be answered, as he found a peace and se- 
curity in the Catholic faith that he had 
never before experienced. We decided to 
separate until we could get our affairs 
straightened out, and I look forward to 
some day seeing our marriage validated by 
the Church. Needless to say, there is a great 
difference between being able to receive the 
sacraments and being cut off entirely from 
God. The three years might have been an 
eternity, had I died during that time. 
Please withhold my name and address if 
you decide to publish my letter with the 
thought that it may help someone else. 
Anon” 
A very special apostolate of ours is that 
of helping persons in invalid marriages to 
fulfill the demands of Christ Himself for 
their salvation by separating from each oth- 
er. No matter how difficult this may seem, 
it is an apostolate of love—of love for 
souls that can be saved in no other way. 
We rejoice at each lost sheep who returns 
to Christ. 
The editors 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“I would like to ask you to send me an 
extra copy of the November, 1952, Licuor- 
IAN. My mother-in-law recently died at the 
age of 72 and my wife and sister-in-law 


are taking her death very hard. I would 
like them to read your wonderful article, 
‘How to Grieve for Your Dead.’ I have 
already given away my own November 
copy. I would like to add that I think THE 
LIGUORIAN the best magazine of its kind 1 
have ever come across. As for pictures and 
advertisements, I personally think it won- 
derful to read one magazine that does not 
have any. I’m all in favor of leaving THE 
LIGUORIAN just as it is. 

V. A. A.” 

The article ‘How to Grieve for Your 

Dead, is now available in five-cent 
pamphlet form. Many letters have request- 
ed extra copies of it. 

The editors 


Washington, D. C. 

“My husband and I have been constant 
readers of THE LicuoriaAN for over five 
years, and we both enjoy the factual and 
inspiring articles. It has been a source of 
information and help to me especially since 
I am a convert of twelve years. My hus- 
band is a physician who tries to keep on 
learning more and more about the teach- 
ings of our Church. But it is a rare day 
when I can get THE LIGUORIAN before he 
does. We take a number of secular and re- 
ligious publications, but THE LIGUORIAN is 
the only one we both try to get to first. 1 
can’t tell you as well as others have done 
how grateful we converts are to have a 
constant source of knowledge such as your 
magazine. The price is ridiculous, especi- 
ally when you compare it with others. 
And we breathe many a sigh of relief 
when, turning page after page, we never 
find a distracting picture or advertisement 
telling us that our happiness is not com- 
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plete till we have this or that. Please ac- 
cept our sincere thanks. 

Mrs. P. J. K.” 
correspondence daily in- 
creases, and every letter is new encourage- 
ment in our work. 


Our convert 


The editors 


New York, N. Y. 

“THE LIGUORIAN has come to.my atten- 
tion recently and I must admit that I enjoy 
reading it very much. Unassociated as I 
am with the Catholic Church, I still find 
great educational value and pleasure in 
reading about it. While reading your ar- 
ticle, ‘How to Talk about Religion, in the 
February issue, I recalled the many discus- 
sions I had during my college course on 
religion. One argument I could never com- 
bat successfully was the universal faith 
held by Catholics throughout the Church. 
This is enviable. There is one argument, 
however, and one only I must admit, that 
no Catholic could ever defend. That is the 
regrettable effect of Catholic opposition to 
federal aid to education. I understand your 
reluctance to support a bill that does not 
provide transportation for the children of 
your parochial schools. The past is for- 
given, but I would like to suggest to your 
magazine that you help pass a bill that 
would give federal aid to education and 
still provide the needed transportation for 
parochial school children. My father, Rob- 
ert N. Taylor, superintendent of schools 
in North Adams, Mass., proposed and pro- 
moted the idea that the transportation 
problem be completely divorced from the 
school system. Under his proposal, every 
child of school age in the land would re- 
ceive transportation to and from school if 
the distance warranted it. This plan would 
benefit all concerned. 

Mrs. H. B. P.” 

This is exactly what Catholics have been 
working for, and is a solution of the prob- 
lem that has already been adopted in some 
states, e.g., Kentucky and Mississippi. In 


those states the supreme court decided that 
bus transportation must be divorced from 
the question of giving aid to schcols, and 
that it should be offered to all children re- 
gardless of the kind of school they attend. 
Catholics have opposed recent hills pro- 
posed in Congress to give federal aid to 
public schools, not because they wanted 
the government to give aid to their paroch- 
ial schools, but because these partic:lar 
bills ignored or discriminated against Cath- 
olic school children in the matter of bus 
transportation and such auxiliary services 
that help the children, not the school. The 
implicit principle of these bills was that 
parochial school children are not Ameri- 
can children. 
The editors 


Ottawa, Il. 
“I was happy to see the article in the 
March LIGUORIAN on marriage after di- 
vorce. I read along hoping to find the sclu- 
tion to the recent entrance into the con- 
vent of Miss June Haver, former mcvie 
star and divorcee. Catholic publications 
simply stated that a dispensation was grant- 
ed through one of the Congregations in 
Rome. We are not arguing the decision. 
But is there some ruling we do not know 

of that is applied to this case? 

N. N” 
The Canon Law of the Catholic Church 
states that a married person cannot validly 
be admitted to the novitiate of a religious 
order or congregation while the lawful 
spouse is still living. Dispensations from 
this impediment have been granted in the 
past, and it may be assumed without ques- 
tion that if Miss Haver’s marriage wus a 
valid one, such a dispensation was grant- 
ed to her before it was announced that she 
was being accepted into a religious order. 

The editors 


Houston, Texas 
“I don’t see any argument for compul- 
sory unionism of any sort. I don’t see any 
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argument for any system that takes away 
the rightful freedom of the individual to 
make a living and compels him to belong 
to and pay dues to an organization that 
may force him to go on strike and lose 
money he can ill afford to lose, or that 
may have principles he cannot go along 
with in conscience. I wrote to you some 
time ago and asked your views on this 
and you did not answer, because you have 
no justification for your position. You are 
the only priests I know who think there is 
any justice in such a system, and I cannot 
imagine how you arrive at it. I do know 
that you are not answering direct ques- 
tions about it. A priest gave me the article 
quoting the Holy Father on this point, and 
he certainly interpreted it to mean unions, 
as does everybody else who read it. It is 
not a sound principle to legislate to com- 
pel a man to belong to an organization he 
may disagree with in conscience. 
Mrs. E. M.” 

We have been talking about this subiect 
for years. We have repeatedly said that no 
one may join any organization whether it 
be the N.A.M. or an A.F. of L. local; if 
his conscience tells him it is evil. Our cor- 
respondent seems to start with the prin- 
ciple that all unions, and, above all, any 
form of union shop, are intrinsically evil. 
Then she draws the conclusion from her 
false premise that nobody may in con- 
science join such an evil thing. Our prin- 
ciples are easily stated. 1) Unionism is a 
natural right of workingmen. 2) This nat- 
ural right can and often does become use- 
less without some form of union shop; 3) 
There are Communistic union locals, and 
racketeering leaders in some unions, and 
these should be opposed by Catholics even 
at the cost of material sacrifice; 4) Bad 
unions do not vitiate the principle of the 
necessity and goodness of unionism itself. 
The sideglances in the April LiGuOR!IAN 
show how little we are afraid to answer 
questions about our stand on unions. And, 
contrary to our correspondent’s limited ex- 
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perience, there are many priests and bish- 
ops whose views are substantially the same 
as ours. 


The editors 


Detroit, Mich 

“I was amazed on reading in the April 
LiGUORIAN that Catholics are not allowed 
to read Paul Blanshard’s books without 
permission, and that such a permission can 
be granted only to a person with a train- 
ing in logic. Isn’t it important for Amer- 
ican Catholics to know how they and their 
Church stand in the opinion of their non- 
Catholic neighbors? However wrong we 
may judge Mr. Blanshard to be, should 
we not grant that he is not entirely mal- 
icious in his views? It is quite possible that 
his ideas are shared by many of our fel- 
low-Americans. What has the Church to 
lose by permitting all the laity (not only 
Professor O’Neill) to come to grips with 
his charges? We hear much from pulpit 
and classroom about enemies of the 
Church. Shouldn’t we hear more about 
why our enemies feel as they do? Perhaps 
if more Catholics (neither intellectuals nor 
pseudo-intellectuals) were willing to credit 
their critics with some honesty and sincer- 
ity, we would get farther in attempting to 
set them straight. 

M. McC” 

The Catholic Church is not afraid of 
those who speak and write against her, 
with all the “honesty and sincerity” in the 
world. She is afraid of only one thing, and 
that is the loss of any soul confided to her 
care. And she knows that many souls have 
been lost because they read plausible ar- 
guments against their religion that they 
were not equipped to answer. Moreover the 
Church welcomes with open arms every 
lay Catholic who can prove his ability to 
help set straight those who, either sincere- 
ly or maliciously, malign her. But she has 
much to lose by letting all the laity drink 
in poisonous misstatements of her doct:ine 


and evil interpretations of her motives. 
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Many of these, not educated enough to 
distinguish a bad argument from a good, or 
false evidence from true, would be lost to 
the faith and would lose their souls. 

The editors 


Harrisonville, Mo 
“I accidentally came by five copies of 
your magazine and I think it the best mag- 
azine, religious or secular, I have ever 
read. I have read every copy from front 
to back, and find nothing but truth and 
real Christianity in them. I haven’t read all 
the religious books in the world, but have 
read a great deal in my life, and I think 
you offer the most enlightening and inspir- 
ing material I have ever seen. I left the 
Catholic Church around the age of eleven, 
but since reading your magazine I would 
like to find my way back into the Church. 
There will be many complications so I 
beg you to pray for me and to suggest any- 
thing that will help me. 
G. J. Re’ 
We are doing what we can for this gen- 
tleman, and beg our readers to join us in 
praying that the complications will be un- 
ravelled and he will find his way back into 
the haven of peace. 
The editors 


Fullerton, Calif. 

“In my entire life I have never answered 
anything written anywhere at any time, but 
one Retort in your November, 1952, issue 
hit me hard. It was written by Mrs. R. M. 
G. Like her, I taught in the public schools 
for seven years before I was married. T 
had the advantage of only one year of Cath- 
olic schooling in my entire life, but I was 
finally granted the great privilege of faith. 
I was not allowed to rear my children in 
Catholic schools, but did the best I could 
by myself to give them a deep knowledge 
and love of the faith. But I am absolutely 
sure that they would be far better Catholics 
if I could have sent them to Catholic 
schools from the very beginning. I am so 


convinced of this that I would give anything 
I have to turn back the clock and give 
them a full Catholic education. Public 
schools are fine things and they are here 
to stay and there’s no need of getting ex- 
cited about that. But Christ established His 
Church and it’s here to stay too, because 
He promised to be with it to the end of 
time. We have only one goal and that is to 
live so as to make others know and love 
Him and His Church, and obedience to 
her commands, especially in regard to the 
schooling of our children, is the only way 
to peace. 
Mrs. T. S.” 
We are sure that this reader will be able 
to make up for what she could not do for 
her children by her prayers and sacrifices 
now. The truly sad cases are those of par- 
ents who refused to give their children a 
Catholic education and have no regrets 
about it and no desire to make amends. 
May their numbers decrease. 
The editors 
San Diego, Calif. 
“I have read the booklet ‘How to Be- 
come a Catholic, published by THE Lt- 
GUORIAN. You claim to have the true re- 
ligion. Now I will tell you how you can 
find the true religion. The religion that 
will grow a new sound set of natural teeth 
in a person’s mouth, and thereby make it 
possible for him to throw his old false teeth 
in an ash-can . . . that will be the true re- 
ligion, and there wouldn’t be any argu- 
ment about it cither. 
F. H.” 
That simplifies the ‘matter indeed. Our 
correspondent may be pleased to know that 
the Catholic religion assures him, with the 
authority of Christ, that if he is faithful to 
it to the end, he will be able to leave his 
false teeth behind him in an ash-can, and 
in the resurrection of his body, he will 
have a brand new set of natural teeth, 
never subject to decay or accident of any 
kind. 
The editors 
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Thoughts for the Shut-In 


L. F. Hyland 
On Getting to Know Christ 


There is much to be gained by shut-ins who familiarize themselves with 
and enter deeply into the life of Christ. Christ, after all, is not only our Re- 
deemer. His life is meant to be our model and inspiration as well, and while 
we can never expect, of course, even to approach His sanctity, still it is in- 
cumbent on all, including those laboring beneath the cross of illness, to strive 
for perfection within our sphere, just as He reached absolute perfection with- 
in His. 

Now obviously we cannot imitate the life of Christ unless we know His 
life by study and meditation. Perhaps the best and most appropriate way of 
acquiring this knowledge is by following the lead of the church as she un- 
folds the life of Christ to us throughout the liturgical year. 


We realize, of course, that shut-ins in the very nature of things are pre- 
vented from active participation in the liturgy in church. But we refer to 
what is clearly in their power, namely, praying and meditating at home in 
accord with the various cycles of feasts. In this way each year the entire life 
of Christ is, as it were, relived. 


The Church year begins with Advent; and during this season the shut-in 
should with the Church prepare for the coming of the Infant Saviour. The 
Christmas season brings its own special and tender connotations, and then 
follows Lent, during which joy gives way to a chastened spirit of penance and 
sorrow for sin. Again the spirit is lifted up in the joy of the Easter season, 
with its great concluding feasts of the Ascension and Pentecost. After this 
there is the postscript of feasts in late May or June centering around the 
Blessed Sacrament. And running through the whole year are the recurring 
feasts of the Blessed Virgin and the great and small saints, each of which re- 
flects in a different way and under varying circumstances the supreme per- 
fection of Christ. 


This glorious cycle can be followed in a practical way by close attention 
- to and reflection upon the liturgy of each day’s Mass. Every shut-in should 
have a daily missal for this purpose, even though it may never be used in 
church. Meditation on the missal should be supplemented by appropriate read- 
ing on the life of Christ based upon the particular season. The shut-in could 
also profit by possession of a volume containing short lives of the saints, to 
be consulted as each day’s feast occurs. 


Great peace and joy even in the midst of suffering are bound to result 
from a program of close association with Christ based on this time-tested 
formula. Let the shut-in put it into effect, and see for himself. 
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Should Wealth Be Redistributed? 


The Catholic Church answers this question with an emphatic yes. She even tells 
how it should be done. In the face of the views of Communists, Socialists, the 
N. A. M. and others, her plan is by far the most just and reasonable. 


Raymond J. Miller 


“THE THiNG you have to work for, 
and the thing you must work for, is a 
more just distribution of wealth.” 

These are not the words of a Com- 
munist agitator to a cell of under- 
ground revolutionaries, but of Pope 
Pius XII, addressed to a massed gather- 
ing of Italian men in St. Peter’s square 
on September 7, 1947; and cited by 
him anew five years later in a letter to 
the delegates of one of the “Social 
Weeks” of France. The Italian men 
were in the main workingmen; the 
delegates to the Social Week of France 
were largely professors. For the work- 
ers and for the professors, then; in 
practice as well as in theory, Catholics 
have the obligation of striving for a 
better distribution of earthly wealth. 
There is no secret about it; there can 
be no doubt about it. Pius XII in fact 
went on to declare: 


This is, this remains, a definite point in 
the program of Catholic social doctrine. 


Distribution, better distribution, 
here it is that the Catholic social pro- 
gram differs from the program of the 
modern apostles of ancient laissez- 
faire, especially as represented in the 
United States by the NAM, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
with their objective of production, ever 
bigger and better production. 

But more just distribution: here it 
is that the Pope differs from the apos- 
tles of the left, such as the more naive 
of the Communist and Socialist breth- 
ren, with their battle cry of “exspoliate 


9? 


the exspoliators 

Let us examine this matter a little 
more closely: the stand of the Catholic 
Church on the redistribution of wealth 
as brought out clearly in contrast first 
with the position of the NAM, and 
then of the old fashioned Communists 
and Socialists. 

The position of the NAM can be 
found in a little booklet it publishes 
entitled Industry Believes. This book- 
let, according to one of its own intro- 
ductory statements, constitutes a re- 
view of “the basic objectives, guiding 
principles, and operating practices” of 
the NAM; it also embodies “a restate- 
ment of its philosophy and objectives,” 
all in line with or for the sake of “the 
future security and the continued prog- 
ress of our country,” or “the good of 
the nation and its people.” 

As we page through the booklet, 
however, we find that there is not one 
single statement of an objective, guid- 
ing principle, operating policy or phi- 
losophy dealing directly with the mat- 
ter of a better distribution of human 
wealth. 

There is, it is true, one section which 
bears the heading of Distribution; but 
when we come to read it, we find our- 
selves involved in a maze of technical- 
ities which, to an outsider at least, 
seem to be nothing but special plead- 
ing on the part of the NAM in the field 
of the relations of business and govern- 
ment. Practically every paragraph in 
the section has a reference to “govern- 
ment” or “laws” or “Congress” or 
“government contracts.” There is noth- 
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ing remotely touching the matter of a 
better distribution of wealth in general 
throughout the entire section. In fact, 
here is the list of sub-headings under 
this section on Distribution: 

Credit Control 

Basing Point 

Government Contracts 

Cost Principle in Government 

Procurement 

Use of Letters of Intent 

Procurement Regulations 

Accelerated Amortization 

Termination of Government 

Contracts 

Renegotiation 
It would seem that in the “objectives 
and philosophy” of the NAM there is 
no room for the Christian ideal of a 
more just distribution of wealth. 

On the other hand, “production” is 
referred to frequently in glowing terms. 
“Greater efficiency in production,” 
“the highest possible degree of individ- 
ual productivity,” “greater individual 
and total output,” “maximum produc- 
tion,” are held up as the supreme ob- 
jectives in the NAM’s philosophy; and 
when it wishes to condemn a policy or 
tendency, the clinching argument is 
that “production would suffer” or that 
“serious obstacles” would be created 
to “maximum production.” 

Production, even maximum produc- 
tion, is of course an important part of 
the general welfare; and the industrial- 
ists who comprise the NAM have a 
special technical interest that is entire- 
ly legitimate in the production side of 
the general welfare. The Church has 
no quarrel with that feature of the 
matter whatsoever. But economic pro- 
duction is not the only element in the 
general welfare. And when the NAM, 
in a publication that proposes to lay 
down its general “objectives and phi- 
losophy” for “the good of the nation 
and its people,” says nothing whatever 
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about a better distribution of wealth, 
and makes production to stand out as 
of paramount importance, the casual 
observer would hardly be unfair if he 
comes to the conclusion that the NAM 
does not think much of one of the cry- 
ing needs of our times, namely a bet- 
ter distribution of earthly wealth. 

The stand of the Church is far dif- 
ferent. She does not, in the first place, 
share the NAM’s simple faith in the 
saving power of maximum production. 
As late as Christmas, 1952, Pope Pius 
XII scored such faith in production 
alone as superstition. In his annual 
Christmas message he warned the 
world: 


not to expect salvation from the tech- 
nicians’ production and _ organization. 
The work of these men can help, and 
notably, to solve grave and extensive 
problems . . . but in no case will it avail 
to fashion a world without misery. .. . 
It is superstition to expect salvation from 
rigid formulas applied to the social or- 
der . . . the superstition which holds for 
certain that salvation must spring from 
the organization of men and things in 
a strict unity designed for the highest 
productive capacity. 


The Pope here, it is to be noted, is 
speaking of those who exalt the role 
of production to the exclusion of other 
factors in human life; and incidentally, 
we might even be tempted to believe 
from his manner of speaking that he 
had seen the NAM booklet Industry 
Believes and is referring expressly to 
its doctrine on salvation by production 
alone. 

It would be a serious mistake to 
conclude from this Papal warning, 
however, that the Church holds pro- 
duction in contempt. Far from it. Pius 
XI in his Encyclical Letter Quad- 
ragesimo Anno, n. 75, gives it a very 
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important place in the general welfare: 


Then only will the social economy be 
rightly established and attain its purposes 
when all and each are supplied with all 
the goods that the wealth and resources 
of nature, technical achievement, and the 
social organization of economic life can 
furnish. And these goods ought indeed 
to be enough both to meet the demands 
of necessity and decent comfort and to 
advance people to that happier and full- 
er condition of life which. when it is 
wisely used, is not only no hindrance to 
virtue but helps it greatly. 


Production is wonderful, we might 
venture to paraphrase this Papal para- 
graph, with its wealth and resources of 
nature, its technical achievements, and 
its social organization of economic life; 
but it is wonderful only when it brings 
to all and each 


goods enough to meet the demands of 
necessity and of decent comfort 


and makes possible for all and each a 


happier and fuller condition of life. 


In other words, production without 
distribution is dead. As Pius XI de- 
clared in Quadragesimo Anno, n. 57: 


The wealth which is constantly being 
augmented by social and economic prog- 
ress must be so distributed amongst the 
various individuals and classes of society 
that the common good of all be thereby 
promoted. 


And in n. 58: 


The distribution of created goods must 
be brought into conformity with the de- 
mands of the common good and social 
justice; for every sincere observer is con- 


scious that the vast differences between 
the few who hold excessive wealth «and 
the many who live in destitution con- 
stitute a grave evil in modern society. 


It would not be at all difficult to go 
on to multiply texts like these and 
even stronger ones from all the modern 
Popes. These few, however, will serve 
to bring out the contrast between the 
Church and the NAM in the matter 
of the redistribution of property. The 
NAM seems not to believe in a better 
distribution of property at all, and pins 
all its faith for a better world on bigger 
and better production. The Catholic 
Church recognizes the role of produc- 
tion, but emphatically declares, with 
her usual penetrating insight into the 
needs of the times, that what is called 
for today is not merely bigger and bet- 
ter production but a new and better 
distribution of the fruits of production. 

No reasunable and sensible man 
who looks about him in the modern 
world can quarrel with this stand, or 
can fail to see how utterly it differs 
from the objectives and philosophy of 
the NAM, or of any of the lovers of 
the dear, dead days of laissez-faire. 

Better distribution, however, can be 
dynamite. Indeed, it has been and is 
dynamite to the apostles of violence. 
“Exspoliate the exspoliators” was the 
technique proposed by the early Com- 
munists as the proper way of securing 
justice for the have-nots of the world. 
And the simple-minded devotees of 
Karl Marx who still believes, despite 
the revealing experiences of the last 
thirty years, that Communism is a sys- 
tem calculated to bring prosperity to 
the ordinary people, would put it into 
practice, if possible, even today. A 
bomb here and a stick of dynamite 
there, they fondly dream, is all this 
sick and battered world needs to be 
cured of all its ills. 
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Need it be proved at any length that 
the Catholic Church does not share 
this simple faith in the saving power 
of dynamite and the bomb? 

The marvel is that for some people 
it does require proof. There actually 
are persons, even Catholics, who are 
in the habit of greeting the teaching of 
the Church in the social field with the 
excited cry of “Communism!” or 
“Socialism!” What obscure fears in- 
spire these outcries, what hideous line- 
aments these children of the Church 
discern in their mother’s features, it 
is difficult to say. Misunderstanding, 
misinformation, total lack of informa- 
tion are probably the best explanation 
of their strange panic at holy Mother 
Church’s solicitude for the suffering 
poor. 

But as far as can be surmised, by 
Communism or Socialism they seem 
to mean a force or agency, rather 
vague and undefined but altogether 
terrible, which is bent on taking away 
by violence (Communism) or by trick- 
ery (Socialism) what justly belongs to 
the rich and giving it to the poor. 

Even at the risk of belaboring the 
obvious let us briefly show why the 
Church most emphatically does not 
_ hold for taking away, either by vio- 
lence or trickery, the property of the 
rich and giving it to the poor. And 
then let us develop a little more in 
detail the actual technique which the 
Catholic Church does propose for a 
better and more just distribution of 
earthly wealth. 

The Church believes in the seventh 
commandment of God: Thou shalt not 
steal. The Church upholds as sacred 
and rooted in human nature the right 
of private property, and brands as a 
sin against nature and God any vio- 
lation of that right. In calling for a 
more just distribution of property she 
does not propose (here we must really 
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belabor the obvious) to begin by un- 
justly violating the property right. 

What, then, does she propose? What 
is her technique for a better, more just 
distribution of wealth? 

It is a technique that is surprisingly 
simple and completely just; an emi- 
nently practical way of attaining a dif- 
ficult objective, combining the down- 
to-earth realism and the lofty idealism 
that is always characteristic of the 
moral guidance of the Catholic 
Church; and it has been proposed, 
proved, emphasized and urged by her 
Popes over and over again. 

And this is the technique; it can be 
outlined in four steps or points: 

1) A more just distribution of 
wealth consists in this, that the 
poor attain to economic security 
or financial independence. 

2) They are to get this: 

a) Not by stealing it, as the 
Communists propose; 

Not by receiving it as an 
alms from the rich (“They 
are not to receive as alms 
what is theirs in justice,” 
said Pius XI); 

Not by receiving it as a dole 
from the government (al- 
though it must be remem- 
bered that unless and un- 
til the Papal technique is 
really applied, some help 
from the government will 
remain necessary) ; 

b) But by earning it themselves, 
and being able to possess 
it as productive property 
or “money in the bank;” 

3) The only source from which they 

can earn it is their labor or 
wages. 

4) Hence a just wage is a living, 

family, saving wage. 

The focal point in this technique or 
program, it will be seen, is wages. The 
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workers are to “redeem themselves,” 
in Pius XI’s phrase, from a life of 
“hand-to-mouth uncertainty” into fi- 
nancial independence out of their 
wages. In fact, in the Encyclical Quad- 
ragesimo Anno, Pius XI goes on to 
treat the matter of wages precisely on 
the consideration that it is the means 
whereby the poor are to attain to fi- 
nancial independence or a fairer share 
of the goods of this world. 

The matter of wages, of course, and 
especially in this connection, presents 
many problems, and the Popes have 
been the first to recognize them. 


In determining a just wage many factors 
have to be taken into account, 


declare both Pius XI and Leo XIII. 
But all things considered it is still the 
most just, the simplest, and the most 
practical solution of the burning prob- 
lem of a better distribution of earthly 
wealth. Pope Pius XII, in a radio mes- 
sage to the workers of Spain on March 
11, 1951, declared: 


Many are the factors which must con- 
tribute to a better distribution of prop- 
erty. But the chief will always be a just 
wage. You know very well, beloved sons, 
that a just wage and a better distribution 
of natural goods constitute two of the 
paramount demands in the social rro- 
gram of the Church. 


The program is simple, moreover, 
in the sense that despite its practical 
difficulties, obstacles, and problems, 
the main point of wages is always with 
us in our modern industrial world; and 
with good will it is simple to work on 
what is so readily at hand. 

And it is practical as can be seen in 
the practical accomplishments of prac- 
tical men, employers and workers, in 
the United States, who with good will 
have done much already toward a 
solution of the problem by raising the 
level of wages in general and by the 
special practical devices of the guar- 
anteed annual wage and of pensions 
for retired workers. 


Whose Error? 


Among many anecdotes illustrating the late Cardinal Michael von Faul- 
haber’s sense of humor and devotion, one is told of a meeting he had with 
Professor Albert Einstein, the mathematician. 


“T respect religion,” said the professor who at that time was still living in 
Germany, “but I believe in mathematics. Probably it is the other way around 


with Your Eminence.” 


“You are mistaken,” replied the cardinal, smiling. “To me, both religion 
and mathematics are merely different expressions of the same divine exact- 


ness.” 


“But, Your Eminence,” Einstein went on, “if mathematical science were 
to prove some day that some of its findings are in direct contrast to reli- 
gious beliefs, what would you say then?” 


“Oh,” answered the Cardinal quietly, “I have the highest regard for 
mathematics, Herr professor, and I am certain that in such a case you peo- 
ple would never rest until you had found out where your mistake was.” 


Catholic Messenger 
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Prods to Perfection 


Stories of Temptation 


Quotations and anecdotes from real life, designed to foster practices that should 


be second nature to the Christian. 


John P. Schaefer 


HOW WE live our life and face its 
problems depends, to a great extent, 
upon our attitude toward them. In no 
other matter is this truer or of greater 
importance than that of temptation. 
For a man’s attitude toward tempta- 
tion may well be the difference be- 
tween an eternity of happiness or one 
of misery for his soul. For this reason 
we here relate a number of incidents 
and stories. It is our hope that your 
reading them and reflecting upon them 
may influence your attitude toward 
temptation, and, perhaps, reveal how 
you might better face the many temp- 
tations of your life. 


A young man was about to leave 
home, to seek his fortune in the world. 
Before he left, his pious mother deter- 
mined to teach him a most important 
lesson. For three full days, his last 
days at home, she placed nothing be- 
fore him but sweet foods and pastries. 
At first the young man ate this extra- 
ordinary fare greedily. But by the sec- 
ond day he was begging for more sub- 
stantial food. His mother, however, 
wisely refused. Finally, the sweet food 
disgusted him. Then his mother ex- 
plained the lesson: 

“Son, the world will put before your 
eyes many things which, at first sight, 
appear pleasing enough: glory, honor, 
riches, pleasures and so forth. They 
will dazzle the eye for a moment, but 
never can they satisfy the heart. They 
last for a moment of happiness, but 
bring in their train only sadness and 
remorse.” 


A young cleric once confessed to 
Bishop Guillaume of Paris that he was 
unable to believe the doctrine of the 
Eucharist. The bishop asked him 
whether he found pleasure in being 
thus tempted. When the young man 
replied that the temptation was but a 
source of torment to him, the bishop 
comforted him in this extraordinary 
manner: 

“You know that the king of France 
is at war with the king of England. 
And the castle which lies nearest the 
border in Poitou is that of La 
Rochelle. Now I ask you: if the king 
had charged you with holding La 
Rochelle for him, and me with hold- 
ing the castle of Montlheri in the heart 
of France, to which of us would he be 
the more grateful when the war was 
over: to you who had held La Rochelle 
and not lost it, or to me who had held 
Montlheri and not lost it? My heart 
may be likened to the castle of Montl- 
heri. I have not been affected by 
doubts of the Eucharist. Therefore, I 
say to you: if God is grateful to me 
for believing firmly and steadfastly, He 
will show you fourfold gratitude for 
preserving your heart for Him in the 
war of temptation. You may be com- 
forted, for your conduct is more pleas- 
ing to Our Lord than mine.” 

e 

The following incident reveals, a bit 
humorously and in_ reverse, what 
should be our attitude toward tempta- 
tion. A woman was living through one 
of those winters in which every known 
calamity descends upon a_ family. 


When one more cross was added to 
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the rest, her patience was finally ex- 
hausted and she gave vent to a word 
of bitterness which became a family 
byword. 

“I know the Lord won’t send me 
more trouble than I have strength to 
bear,” she exclaimed. “But I do wish 
that He didn’t have quite such a good 
opinion of me.” 

e 

The hermit, St. Anthony, was once 
tempted by a particularly disgusting 
temptation, which, try as he might, he 
could not dispel. When later Our Lord 
appeared to him, he complained: 

“Lord, where were you when I was 
struggling and called so for help?” 

“I was in the midst of your heart, 
Anthony,” He replied, “helping and 
strengthening you and rejoicing in 
your victory. It was I Who gave you 
courage and strength.” 

e 


From old fables, like the following, 
we may often learn valuable lessons. 
A lion had become very old and could 
no longer roam the fields in search of 
prey. To obtain his food he thought of 
a clever scheme. Pretending to be sick 
he lay in the middle of his cave so that 
he could be seen by those passing by. 
Seeing him ill and helpless, the other 
animals would approach to visit him, 
but as soon as they came within reach, 
he surprised and killed them. The fox, 
however, was wise. He stayed at the 
door and asked: 

“How are you, old fellow?” 

“Why will you not visit me?” the 
lion answered. 

“IT would enter,” replied the fox, 
“only I am afraid. For as I look, I see 
the footprints of many who have en- 
tered your cave, but there is no mark 
of any that have come out again.” 

® 


A rabbit became thirsty, and the 
only source of water he could find was 


in a well. He descended into the well, 
but when he had satisfied his thirst, he 
found that he was unable to get out. 
A fox, passing by and witnessing his 
plight, enjoyed a hearty laugh at his 
expense. 

“My friend,” he exclaimed, “learn 
from this how foolish it is to go any- 
where whence you may not be able to 
return.” 

oe 

A little novice once came to the 
Little Flower, St. Therese, complain- 
ing: 

“I found it very difficult to get over 
a certain temptation.” 

To this the Saint replied: “Why did 
you try to get over it? Why didn’t you 
get under it?” 

e 

A man who had been very success- 
ful in dealing with mule teams was 
once asked how he managed the stub- 
born creatures. 

“Well,” he replied, “when they stop 
and won’t go on I just pick up a hand- 
ful of dirt and put it in their mouths. 
Of course, they spit it out, but as a 
rule they start on.” 

The other laughingly asked: “Why 
do you think it has that effect?” 

“Well, I don’t know, but I expect 
it changes the current of their 
thoughts.” 

e 

Though he was a very old man, and 
had lived a life of heroic sanctity, St. 
Alphonsus had to suffer many terrible 
temptations. One day when speaking 
to one of the members of his congrega- 
tion, he said: 

“T am 83 years old and the fire of 
my youth is not yet extinct.” Often he 
was heard to exclaim: “O my Jesus, 
grant that I may die rather than yield 
to temptation. O Mary, if you do not 
assist me, I shall sin even more than 
Judas did.” 
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This is one of the most important 
convictions which you can form in 
your life: that temptation is not mere- 
ly something which must be borne, that 
it is but a suffering imposed upon you, 
but that it is rather a God-given op- 
portunity to strengthen your soul, to 
gain merit for heaven. And this is one 
of the most important lessons you can 
learn in your life: how to face the 
many, great and small, and varied 
temptations in your life. It is easy to 
teach, difficult to practice, we know. 
But if you will but remember not to 
fight temptations, not to become dis- 
turbed at their presence in your mind 
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or in your environment, but to en- 
deavor calmly to think of some other 
subject, to seek some other occupa- 
tion, and especially to allow a little 
prayer to pass through your mind, then 
you will have learned one of the most 
important lessons of your life. For if 
you can say after a temptation that you 
prayed during it, you can be absolutely 
sure that you did not consent to sin. 
We now invite you to reread the 
preceding stories and incidents. Read 
them slowly, and apply their lessons to 
your own life. We sincerely pray that 
they will teach you a bit more about 
temptations and how to meet them. 


to the Cross 


eWith the faith in China going through its age of martyrdom, there is a 
particular poignancy in the following excerpt of a letter written by the Cath- 
olic students of Aurora University in China to Bishop Kiung of Shanghai: 


“The Cross is a crushing load. Only through the Cross, however, can 
man safeguard his faith and strengthen his faltering steps. It is only by the 
cross that one is able to see the bloom of the flower of victory. In that 
thought of the unity of the Roman Church, of the future that lies ahead for 
our Chinese church, in the prospect of the innumerable conversions of the 
future, of the propagation of our religion in China, of the coming of Mary’s 
era, we smile and are glad! With laughter we shall carry our Cross, and 
make our stations. We are happy because we have the opportunity to live in 
this happy age. If God should deign to use us as His instruments, how very 
happy we shall be! Your Excellency, happy new year! Guide us onward! 
The Catholic students of Aurora respectfully salute you.” 


Good Manners 


The foilowing advice given to his followers by the Greek stoic, Epictetus, 
might well have come from the pen of a saint. In it is contained the little- 


known secret of a truly happy life: 


“Remember to act throughout thy life as thou wouldst behave at a 
feast. When the dish that is being handed around is offered to thee, stretch 
forth thy hand and take thereof with discretion. If it is carried beyond thee, 
seek not to retain it; if it has not yet reached thee, be not impatient to fore- 
stall it in thy desires, but wait until it comes to thee. Act likewise with re- 
gard to wife, children, public business and money, and thou wilt be worthy 
to sit down at the table of the gods. But if thou takest nothing, and despisest 
the things that are offered thee, thou wilt be not only the guest of the 


gods, but their colleague.” 
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Voice from the Vatican 


What Popes have said on topics of interest to the people of all times. 


Francis B. Bockwinkel 


THINKING MEN the world over are 
appalled at the conditions existing in 
our world today. A study of the map 
of God’s earth shows the whole of it 
dotted with disasters, calamities, per- 
secutions, miseries, and human suffer- 
ings of every description. 

Further study of all these ills causes 
some to say, “Where is God?” “Why 
does He allow such evils to over- 
shadow the globe?” Others say, “Is 
there a God?” “Can there be?” Even 
at times obedient children of God find 
their minds disturbed with doubts 
about Him and His concern for His 
people. 

In answer to these questions the 
Voice of the Vatican again speaks. It 
gives the key to genuine thinking on 
the questions that perplex people’s 
minds today. It assures us that God is 
in His heaven, even though all may 
not be right with the world. It con- 
vinces us of the truth that He is not 
only in His heaven, but He is also con- 
cerned with the world and worthy of 
the trust and confidence of His crea- 
tures. 

Pope Pius XII in a radio address 
delivered June 29, 1941, has this to 
say to those who may be tempted to 
doubt God’s Providence. “Before such 
an accumulation of evils, of obstacles 
to virtue, of disasters, of trials of every 
kind, it seems that man’s mind and 
judgment go astray and become con- 
fused. Perhaps in the heart of more 
than one of you has arisen the terrible 
suggestion of doubt which perchance 
at the death of the two great Apostles, 
Peter and Paul, whose feasts we cele- 
brate today, was a disturbing tempta- 


tion for some of the less staunch Chris- 
tians. Thoughts such as these may have 
crossed their minds. ‘How can God 
permit all this? Can an omnipotent 
God, infinitely wise and infinitely 
good, possibly allow so many evils 
which He might so easily prevent?’ 

“No, my God, they think, neither 
Your wisdom nor Your goodness nor 
Your honor itself can allow evil and 
violence to dominate to such an extent 
over the world, to deride You and 
triumph by Your silence. Where is 
Your power and Providence? Must we 
then doubt either Your Divine govern- 
ment or Your love for us? 

“All men are as children before 
God. This is true of all men, even the 
most profound thinkers and the most 
experienced leaders of the people. 
They judge events with the foreshort- 
ened vision of time, which passes and 
flies past irreparably. God, on the oth- 
er hatid, sees events from on high, 
from the unmoved center of eternity. 
They have before their eyes the limited 
view of a few years; God has before 
Him the all-embracing panorama of 
the ages. They think of human events 
in relation to their proximate causes 
and immediate effects; God sees them 
in their remote causes and judges them 
in their remote effects. They stop to 
single out this or that particular re- 
sponsible hand; God sees a whole hid- 
den complicated convergence of re- 
sponsibilities because His exalted 
Providence does not exclude the free 
choice of evil and good in human 
selection. They are scandalized by the 
short-lived power of the enemies of 
God, the sufferings and humiliations 
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of the innocent permitted by God. But 
our heavenly Father, Who in the light 
of His eternity, embraces, penetrates 
and dominates the vicissitudes of time 
as much as the serene peace of the 
endless ages, continues and will con- 
tinue to make His sun to rise on the 
good and the evil, and to send rain on 
the just and unjust, to guide their 
childlike steps with firmness and kind- 
ness if only they will let themselves be 
led by Him and have trust in the pow- 
er and the wisdom of His love for 
them.” 

Thus does the Bishop of Rome as- 
sure us that God is in His heaven. Of 
His care for all His children, the lowly 
and the humble, the poor and the suf- 
fering as well as those who seem par- 
ticularly blessed with health and 
wealth, there can be no doubt. But to 
recognize this truth, to make it a prin- 
ciple of daily living, the child of God 
must place his trust and confidence in 
his heavenly Father. 

“What does it mean to trust in God? 
Trust in God means the abandonment 
of oneself, with all the force of the 
will sustained by grace and love, in 
spite of all the doubts suggested by 
appearances to the contrary, to the 
wisdom, the infinite love of God. It 
means believing that nothing in this 
world escapes His Providence, wheth- 
er in the universal or particular order; 
that nothing great or small happens 
which is not foreseen, willed or per- 
mitted, directed always by Providence 
to its exalted ends. It means believing 
that God can permit at times here be- 
low the pre-eminence of atheism and 
of impiety, the lamentable obscuring 
of a sense of justice, the violation ot 
law, the tormenting of the innocent 
and of peaceful, undefended, helpless 
men. It means believing that God at 
times thus lets trials befall individuals 
and peoples, trials of which the malice 
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of men is the instrument in a design 
of justice directed toward the punish- ° 
ment of sin, toward purifying persons 
and people through the expiations of 
this present life and bringing them 
back by this way to Himself; but it 
means believing at the same time this 
justice always remains here below the 
justice of a Father inspired and dom- 
inated by love. 

“However severe may seem the 
hand of the Divine Surgeon when He 
cuts with the lancet into the live flesh, 
it is always an active love that guides 
and drives it in, and only the good of 
men and peoples makes Him interfere 
in such a painful way. It means believ- 
ing finally that the fierce intensity of 
the trials, like the triumph of evil, will 
endure even here below only for a 
fixed time and not longer; that the 
hour of God will come, the hour of 
mercy, the hour of holy rejoicing, the 
hour of the new canticle of liberation, 
the hour of exultation and joy, the 
hour in which, after having let the 
hurricane loose for a moment on hu- 
manity, the all-powerful Hand of the 
Heavenly Father, with an impercept- 
ible motion, will detain it and disperse 
it, and, by ways little known to the 
mind or to the hopes of men, justice, 
calm and peace will be restored to the 
nations. 

“Through the languishing of faith 
in men’s hearts, through the pleasure- 
seeking that molds and captivates their 
lives, men are driven to judge as evil, 
and as unmixed evil, all the physical 
mishaps of this earth. They have for- 
gotten that suffering stands at the 
threshold of life as the way that leads 
to the smiles of the cradle; they have 
forgotten that it is more often than not 
the shadow of the cross of Calvary 
thrown on the path of the resurrection; 
they have forgotten that the cross is 
frequently a gift of God, a gift which 
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is needed in order to offer to the Di- 
vine Justice our share of expiation; 
they have forgotten thai the only real 
evil is the sin that offends God; they 
have forgotten what the Apostle says: 
‘The sufferings of the present time are 
not worthy to be compared with the 
glory to come that will be revealed in 
us’ (Romans viii, 18.) And also, ‘that 
we ought to look on the Author and 
Finisher of faith, Jesus, Who for the 
joy set before Him, endured a cross.’ 
(Hebrews xii, 2) 

“Do you, teo, dear children, look 
upon your sufierings thus. Then you 
will find the strength not merely to 
accept them with resignation but to 
love them, to glory in them as the 
Apostles and the Saints. Our fathers 
and elder brothers, who were formed 
of the same flesh as you and had the 
same power of suffering, loved them 


and gloried in them. Look on your 
sufferings and difficulties in the light 
of the sufferings and difficulties of the 
Crucified, in the light of the suffering 
of the Blessed Virgin, the most inno- 
cent of creatures and the most intimate 
sharer in the Passion of Our Lord, 
and you will be able to understand that 
to be like the Exemplar, the Son of 
God, the King of Suffering, is the 
noblest and safest way to heaven and 
victory. Do not look merely at the 
thorns which afflict you and cause you 
pain, but think also of the merit which 
sprouts from your suffering like the 
rose of heavenly garland; and you will 
find, then, with the grace of God, the 
courage and strength of that Christian 
heroism which is at once sacrifice and 
victory, and peace surpassing all sense, 
a heroism which your faith has the 
right to exact from you.” 


Pedigree 


Genealogists claim that most family trees bear a branch now and then 
that is a little shady in more ways than one. Here is the record of the last 
three generations of a young Immaculate Heart native priest at Umangi mis- 
sion in the Congo. The branches of his family tree are suddenly springing 
up toward heaven. As he relates it: 

“My grandfather belonged to the tribe of man-eaters who, in 1906, ate 
the shipwrecked crew of the steamer ‘Ville de Bruges,’ right on the spot 
where the mission of Umangi now stands. 

“My father was decorated by the Holy Father in 1951, with the medal 
‘Bene Merenti’ for fifty years of work as a catechist in the mission of 
Umangi. 

“T was ordained a priest on March 23, 1952, in the same mission, and 
administer the sacraments to those whom my father taught to pray.” 


R. s. ¥. p. 


George Bernard Shaw had little respect for the amenities. On one occasion, 
a London society matron who was eager to have him as her guest, sent him 
a card which read: 

“Lady X will be at home Thursday between 4 and 6 o'clock.” 

Shaw returned the card, after writing on the reverse side: 

“Mr. Bernard Shaw likewise.” 
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Happenings in Rome 





Monthly round-up of significant events in the capital of Christendom. 


Christopher D. McEnniry 


Icelanders in Rome 
THE WORLD-FAMED choir of 
Reykjavik, Iceland, though not com- 
posed of Catholics, wished to crown 
its tour of the Mediterranean countries 
by paying respectful homage to the 
Pope. They sang for him: “O Gut vors 
Lands — God of our Fatherland.” 
This is their national anthem. They 
also sang: “At the Setting of the Sun.” 
Despite his marvellous knowledge 
of languages, the Pope did not venture 
to address them in their native tongue. 
As the best medium of exchange be- 
tween him and them he chose English. 
“It has given Us the greatest pleas- 
ure,” he said, “to receive you today, 
and hear your magnificent choir of 
Reykjavik. We offer Our sincere con- 
gratulations to you, Mr. Director, and 
to the gentlemen of your choir, on the 
exquisite quality of the music with 
which you have delighted Us. It was 
particularly gratifying to Us to hear, 
in the strains of your national anthem, 
a vibrant spiritual echo from the heart 
of your beloved fatherland. 
“Beautiful music is a universal lan- 
guage, that speaks directly from the 
heart, over distant seas and across the 
frontiers of nations. In this language, 
you today, and your whole people 
through you, have spoken to Us, and 
We express our cordial gratitude. And 
in token of Our affection, We invoke 
the choicest blessings of Our Risen 
Lord of Life upon you all, your fam- 
ilies and friends, for the peace and 
prosperity of your lovely country.” 


Stamps of St. Peter’s 
Rome wasn’t built in a day. Neither 
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was Rome’s chief ornament, the glori- 
ous basilica of St. Peter. Death called 
one Pope after another, one architect 
after another, and so it was nearly 
three hundred years after the laying of 
the cornerstone before the great church 
was entirely completed. 

The State of Vatican City is issuing 
a new series of stamps, thirteen in 
number, depicting the various phases 
of the operation and the Popes under 
whose reigns the work was carried on 
and finally brought to perfection. The 
series, including two “Special Deliv- 
ery,’ come to 515 lire, around one 
dollar. The artist designer was Pro- 
fessor Corrado Mezzana. 


Address to Students 

It is not many years since the stu- 
dents of the Italian Universities organ- 
ized and affiliated with “Catholic Ac- 
tion.” The Pope welcomed them and 
told them how sadly needed is a group 
like theirs in these crucial times. 

“. . . We place great hopes, there- 
fore, in your association also because, 
during the first decade of its existence, 
your young tree has already given good 
promise of fruitful vitality. But it is 
for you to see that it develops ever 
more fully and produces and ‘multi- 
plies its fruit for the good of your souls 
and the souls of others. Labor, there- 
fore, that it may drive its roots ever 
deeper into soil saturated with faith, 
till it is attached firmly to the Rock of 
Peter by whole-hearted adherence to 
all the teachings of the Church. Let 
the trunk grow strong and straight 
towards heaven. Let its verdant 
branches provide refuge and protection 
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for the young souls against the con- 
tamination of threatening immorality. 
Make sure that there circulates through 
your tree, exuberant as your own 
young spirits, the vital sap of the char- 
ity of Christ, without which all human 
strivings are sterile and vain.” 


Easter Message 

“The mystery of Easter proclaims 
today, as it has ever done, the mystery 
of life which triumphs over death, al- 
ways on condition that life draws from 
God its norm and its destiny. Lived in 
enmity with God or in ignorance of 
God, any life, no matter how great its 
achievements or its powers, is nothing 
but an extinguished lamp, that no 
post-mortem acclamations can rekin- 
dle, for it is destined to experience in 
the other world a resurrection of con- 
demnation. While every humble life, 
if lived for God, is the seed of glory, 
it is a perennial symphony which death 
will not still but elevate, and even on 
this earth, where all things perish, it is 
a presage of life immortal.” 

This passage gives an idea of the 
elevated tone of the Pope’s Paschal 
discourse to Rome and to the world. 
But a Communist sheet published in 
his own city had the effrontery to see 
in his words nothing but a cheap cam- 
paign speech for the Yialian elections. 


Moscow Lies 

Moscow just can’t seem to keep its 
mind off the Vatican. Once when 
Churchill said a certain move should 
be avoided because it would displease 
the Pope, Stalin sneeringly asked: 
“How many divisions does the Pope 
have?” Even though the Communists 
know the Pope does not have an army, 


they clearly think he has something. 
That is why they like to try to weaken 
his influence by telling so many lies 
about him. They follow the slogan: 
“Lie big enough and loud enough and 
long enough, and somebody will be- 
lieve you.” Here is a recent sample. 
Radio Moscow said the Pope is 
teaching a “new” morality, namely, 
that it is right to foster war and mass 
murder and the burglarizing of entire 
nations and the enslavement of poorer 
countries and atomic war and bacteri- 
ological war. Radio Moscow said that 
the mass of believing Catholics and 
even the decent members of the Cath- 
olic clergy did not like to hear the 
Pope urging them to do these things 
on the instigation of the Wall Street 
bankers, the diplomats of the Depart- 
ment of State, the generals in the Pen- 
tagon, and the leaders in the White 
House. But the Pope called them to 


Holland’s Hierarchy 

The “Low Countries,” once enthusi- 
astically loyal to the See of Peter, were 
overrun by heresy. In Holland the 
faith was in great part snuffed out, and 
for three centuries the Pope did not 
dare so much as name a bishop to a 
see in that country. Such action would 
merely have brought dire persecution 
upon the remaining Catholics. It was 
not until a hundred years ago that a 
more lenient government made it pos- 
sible for the Pope to re-institute the 
hierarchy. In May of this year they are 
commemorating that happy event. The 
Holy Father has named a papal legate 
to preside in his name — the Most 
Eminent Cardinal van Roey, Arch- 
bishop of Malines. 


Life for some folks consists in sowing wild oats during the week and then 
going to church on Sunday and praying for a crop failure. 


—Banner 
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Several letters have been sent to us in 
protest against two articles that appeared 
in the May LicuoriAN. One was entitled 
“The N.A.M. and the Clergy.” The other 
was the Sideglances, in defense of the union 
shop. We welcome such letters, read them 
carefully, and try to incorporate into our 
thinking on the complex subject of indus- 
trial relations every bit of fact and evi- 
dence that they present. Our differences 
with our correspondents usually boil down 
to this, that while we keep hammering 
away at principles that are a part of basic 
Catholic morality as enunciated by the 
Popes, they present evidence of abuses in 
labor relations and seem to argue that the 
abuses destroy the principles. It is as if we 
were to write an article that the use of 
intoxicants is not a sin in itself, and were 
to be answered that John Jones and Joe 
Doakes and Mary Smith are drunkards and 
that therefore our principle is wrong. The 
problems of industrial relations are, of 
course, much more complicated than that; 
nevertheless we shall never make any ad- 
vance in solving them until principles are 
recognized and held inviolably sacred as 
starting points of discussion. In several of 
the letters we have received there are di- 
rect denials of principles that the Popes 
have laid down and that we have been try- 
ing to publicize for years. Inasmuch as the 
writers of these letters proclaim themselves 
to be Catholics, we feel that we may right- 
ly present to them principles that have been 
clearly enunciated by the Popes of which 
they are ignorant or to which, in defiance 
of Catholic teaching, they are opposed. 

e 

An excellent example of the type of let- 
ter we refer to is that of a young man in 
Lynbrook, N. Y., who says of himself that 


Stdeglances 


By the Bystander 


“he owns no interest in any company, is 
currently an unemployed law student, a 
Catholic, a graduate of Catholic grammar 
school, high school and college.” He adds 
that “he has worked for a year as a man- 
ual laborer in a large factory, was glad to 
contract freely with his employer, and did 
not feel degraded because he was willing to 
sell his labor as a commodity. There was 
no union in the plant, nor did anybody 
want one.” This young man’s letter mani- 
fests complete ignorance of the two great 
social encyclicals of Popes Leo XIII and 
Pius XI, and in opposition to them, argues 
for the position of economic liberalists, 
rugged individualists and anti-union spokes- 
men everywhere. We do not have space 
here for lengthy quotes from his letter, but 
we can present his views faithfully in brief, 
offering him full opportunity to correct us 
in these pages if we misrepresent him in 
any way. 
i e 

His first anti-papal principle is. this: 
“The precious liberty with which God has 
endowed individual men means that they 
should be completely unhampered by gov- 
ernment in their buying and selling and 
carrying on of business.” What our cor- 
respondent seems never to have read or 
heard about is the fact that this erroneous 
principle was one of the very reasons for 
which Pope Leo XIII wrote the famous 
encyclical Rerum Novarum, and for which 
Pope Pius XI followed it up with Quadra- 
gesimo Anno. He seems to be unaware that 
this is the cornerstone of what is known to 
scholars as the philosophy of economic 
liberalism, which has been exposed in every 
reputable manual of Catholic social doc- 
trine published in the past fifty years. Here 
is what Pope Pius XI says about the re- 
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lations of government to business: “With 
regard to the civil power, Leo XIII (in 
Rerum Novarum) boldly passed beyond the 
restrictions imposed by liberalism and fear- 
lessly proclaimed the doctrine that the civil 
power is more than the mere guardian of 
law and order, and that it must strive with 
all zeal ‘to make sure that the laws and 
institutions, the general character and ad- 
ministration of the commonwealth should 
be such as of themselves to realize public 
well-being and private prosperity.’ It is 
true indeed that a just freedom of action 
should be left to individual citizens and 
families; but this principle is valid only as 
long as the common good is secure and no 
injustice is entailed. The duty of rulers is 
to protect the community and its various 
elements; in protecting the rights of indi- 
viduals they must have special regard for 
the infirm and the needy. ‘For,’ (says Pope 
Leo) ‘the richer class have many ways of 
shielding themselves and stand less in need 
of help from the State, whereas the mass 
of the poor have no resources of their own 
to fall back upon and must chiefly depend 
upon the assistance of the State. For this 
reason wage-earners, since they mostly be- 
long to that class, should be especially 
cared for and protected by the govern- 
ment.’” We submit that this papal quota- 
tion directly contradicts our correspondent’s 
thesis that the liberty of business men 
should be completely unhampered by gov- 
ernment interference or legislation. 
e 

The second wrong principle that our 
correspondent espouses may be worded thus 
in our condensation of his extensive com- 
ments on the same thing: “There is some- 
thing sacred and inviolable about the law 
of supply and demand, which, if left to it- 
self, will bring about the establishment of 


just prices, fair wages, and general prosper- 
ity in the nation.” This is another facet of 


the philosophy of economic liberalism, and 
it would seem that our correspondent is 
too young to have seen (or else too callous 


to care) what horrible things it has led to 
in the periodic depressions of the past forty 
years. But apart from the lessons of ex- 
perience, it is directly opposed to principles 
laid down by the Popes. In applying his 
principle our law student states that any 
interference with the law of supply and de- 
mand, through union action or government 
legislation, “will prevent an employer who 
is paying a worker $4000 a year from hir- 
ing two men at $2000 a year, and thereby 
increasing his production and lowering his 
prices.” Now this is exactly the sort of 
thing that the Popes reprobate repeatedly. 
They set down the principle that the first 
duty of management is to pay living wages 
to its employees; that this obligation takes 
precedence to that of paying dividends, 
making profits, etc.; that if the law of sup- 
ply and demand reduces employees to less 
than living wages, it must be interfered with 
by the mind and will of man. We are not 
making any application of the principle 
here. We are not saying what living wages 
are, nor are we speaking about the circum- 
stances that may interfere with carrying out 
the principle. We are speaking about prin- 
ciples. Our correspondent states that the 
first and only measure of wages should be 
mechanical operation of the law of supply 
and demand. We say that the first measure 
of wages is to be found in the moral law 
governing the consciences of men and bind- 
ing them to pay living wages to their em- 
ployees. There is surely a contradiction in 
principle here. 
e 

To support his contention that wages 
should be subject only to the law of supply 
and demand, our correspondent presents 
with some feeling and rhetoric the proposi- 
tion that “man’s labor is the equivalent of 
any raw material that enters into the man- 
ufacture of commodities and should there- 
fore be bargained for by employers just 
as they enter the market and bargain for 
raw steel or lumber or cotton.” He states 
that he himself felt no degradation in hav- 
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ing his labor bargained for by an employer 
as if it were a commodity. Apart from the 
fact that his lack of a feeling of degrada- 
tion may have been due to the fact that his 
employer had already acquired a sense of 
social responsibility, as a result of union 
labor’s achievements of the past twenty 
years, the principle he enunciates is so ob- 
viously anti-Christian that little testimony 
is needed to refute it. The underlying tenor 
of both the great encyclicals is the principle 
that men must be treated as men, i.e., as 
children of God, as destined for heaven, as 
having a right to a share in the goods of 
this earth sufficient to make not only pos- 
sible but easy the working out of their sal- 
vation. Since for many millions the only 
means of acquiring a sufficiency of this 
world’s goods is the wage-contract, it is 
not only against charity but against just- 
ice to hire a man for less than a living 
wage. All history reveals that buying and 
selling a man’s labor as a commodity that 
fluctuates in value with market conditions 
leads to penury, starvation, revolution, 
Communism and war. Wages are not a 
question of markets but of morals. Any 
Catholic who does not recognize this truth 
has swallowed whole the doctrines of im- 
moral economists, and has cast aside the 
teachings of his Church on one of the most 
important topics under discussion in the 
world today. 
@ 

The general conclusion that is obviously 
to be drawn from all the foregoing state- 
ments of our correspondent is that unions, 
and especially any form of union shop, are 
to be reprobated, 1) as interfering with the 
liberty of employers, 2) as disturbing the 
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law of supply and demand, 3) as assum- 
ing that a man’s labor should be treated 
as something more precious and sacred 
than commodities or raw materials. Above 
all, government is to be reprobated if it 
takes any action to defend or promote 
unions. This is the finest brief summary of 
the condemned philosophy of economic 
liberalism that could be given. In answer to 
it, here is what Pope Pius XI said: “The 
wise Pontiff (Pope Leo XIII) pointed out 
that employers and workmen may of them- 
selves effect much in the matter. We are 
treating (the correction of social injustice) 
by means of such organizations as afford 
opportune aid to those who are in distress 
and which draw the two classes more close- 
ly together. Among these he attributed 
prime importance to societies consisting 
either of workingmen alone or of working- 
men and employers together. . . . The les- 
son was well-timed. For at that period 
rulers of not a few nations were deeply in- 
fected with Liberalism and regarded such 
unions of workingmen with disfavor, if not 
with open hostility. While readily recog- 
nizing and patronizing similar corporations 
among other classes, with criminal injustice 
they denied the innate right of forming as- 
sociations to those who needed them: most 
for self-protection against oppression by 
the more powerful. There were even Cath- 
olics who viewed with suspicion the efforts 
of the laboring classes to form such unions, 
as if they reflected the spirit of socialistic 
or revolutionary agitators.” Can there still 
be Catholics “who view with suspicion, or 
with open hostility,” the very principle of 
unionism? Our correspondence would seem 
to prove that there are. 


A Stiff Speech, Too 


“It burns me up the way some of our congressmen drink, in fact, more 


than they can stand.” 
“How do you know?” 


“Why, the other day I read in the paper about one member who made a 


speech from the floor of the House.” 


Quote 
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Catholic Anecdotes 


First Confession 

A young Spanish priest, Rev. 
Miguel Oltra, recently ordained by 
the late Michael Cardinal von Faul- 
haber, had the Cardinal as his first 
penitent for confession. Father Ol- 
tra had left Spain because of the 
civil war and was at the college of 
St. Ann in Munich studying theology. 
A week after his ordination, the Car- 
dinal came to the college to go to 
confession to his regular Father 
Confessor who was a member of the 
faculty, and was told by Father Ol- 
tra that his confessor was absent. 

“Well,” said the Cardinal, “then you 
can hear my confession.” 

The newly ordained priest was 
staggered. He had not yet heard a 
confession. 

“But, Your Eminence,” he stam- 
mered, “I never... ” 

“It’s all right,” said the Cardinal 
quietly as he knelt down before the 
young priest, “I gave you the power, 
didn’t I? Now use it.” 


Where is Your Jesus? 

At a town in China, some Sisters 
who had been imprisoned were put in 
the common room with other prison- 
ers. They received strict orders not to 
say any prayers. To torment them even 
more, the guards kept asking them 
mockingly: “Now where is your 
Jesus?” 

An old Christian woman went to 
the bishop and offered to bring Holy 
Communion to the Sisters in prison. 
The sacred species were formed into 
small globules and rolled into a hand- 
kerchief. 


The Chinese woman stood in front 


of the prison and screamed abusive 
language against the Sisters, and then 
asked that she be led to their cell so 
that she might insult them more. In 
their presence, she became a veritable 
fury and an avalanche of abuse, mock- 
ery and scorn came out of her mouth 
— but at a suitable moment, the hand- 
kerchief with the precious contents dis - 
appeared into the hand of a Sister. 
Then the woman, insulting sad 
screaming, quit the room, pror:csw¢ 
that she would return. And ths the 
question of the Communists, “Now 
where is your Jesus?” was a-swered. 
He is in prison in China. 


Voices of Praise 

One day while St. Benno was 
walking through the ficlds saying his 
prayers, he passed by a marshy place 
and found that his meditation was 
greatly disturbed by the croaking of 
numerous frogs. Remembering that 
all the frogs in Seraphus were dumb, 
he stopped and commanded the 
frogs in the marsh to become Sera- 
phians. Immediately there was sil- 
ence. Wrapt in quiet contemplation 
St. Benno continued on his way, 
when suddenly these words from the 
Book of David came into his mind: 

“Oh, ye whales and all that move 
in the waters, bless ye the Lord.” 

At the same time the thought 
struck him that possibly the croak- 
ing of the frogs might be more pleas- 
ing to God than his own prayers, so 
he turned back and bade them con- 
tinue to praise God in their usual 
manner. Once again the chorus of 
croaks_ resounded through the 
marshes. 
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Warnings for Vacation 

There are few statements quite so 
commonplace as the one made by the 
Church at the beginning of each year’s 
vacation, namely, that vacation from 
work and the routine of everyday life 
should not mean vacation from reli- 
gious obligations and the practice of 
virtue. 

Parents are poorly advised who al- 
low their children to go from the end 
of June to the beginning of September 
without once receiving the sacraments 
of confession and Communion merely 
because the pressure of the sisters and 
the rules of the parochial school are 
not in effect at this time. Children by 
the very fact that they are children are 
inclined to follow the path of least 
resistance unless they are firmly led by 
older and sturdier hands along the 
path of duty and self-abnegation. Par- 
ents are appointed by God to do this 
leading. 

Of course, the proper way for par- 
ents to lead their children is to perform 
the good act themselves. Words teach; 
example leads. If mother and father 
approach confession and communion 
regularly during the summer, there 
will be little trouble drawing the chil- 
dren to the same salutary practice. 

Vacation spots should be avoided 
where the hearing of Mass is rendered 
impossible by the isolation of the 
place. One wonders how much good 
will be done the body by means of 
“getting away from it all” if one harms 
the soul seriously by getting away from 
the things that are absolutely essential 
for the health of the soul. The body 
depends on the soul in more ways than 


Pointed Paragraphs 


one. A sick soul can affect a healthy 
body even as a sour soil can affect a 
healthy plant. 

Vacation should not be a time for 
causing others to sin by the style of 
swim suit that is worn; or for causing 
oneself to sin by reading evil books, 
attending evil shows and associating 
with evil people. One should come 
back from one’s vacation rested and re- 
freshed both in body and soul. This 
cannot be if the soul has been scarred 
by all kinds of mortal sins. Vacation 
should help the whole man, not injure 
even a part of him. 


Pursuits for Vacation 

It is possible to do useful things 
(not necessarily of a religious nature) 
during vacation that one does not have 
the time to do during the year. 

Reading belongs in this class. 

Most people are so busily engaged 
earning a living and taking care of 
their family in the winter months ‘that 
they can hardly find a moment to feed 
their minds and their faith with the 
food that will strengthen and keep 
healthy their minds and their faith. 

Reading is out of the question un- 
less the vacation site is carefully 
chosen. It is improbable that any read- 
ing will be done if a vacation is select- 
ed that demands constant activity. or 
if the place selected is the center of a 
big city where the noise not only pre- 
vents concentration but even sleep. 
Generally, though, the places where 
the majority of Americans go are per- 
fect for periods of relaxed reading. 

However, the literature taken along 
must be of the right kind. It certainly 
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will not do any good for the vacationer 
to go on a diet of cheap novels, stories 
and picture magazines. We suggest in 
the place of such trash, Catholic litera- 
ture of the kind that entertains as well 
as instructs. A little while each day 
spent in perusing this literature will 
refresh the mind and increase the faith. 
Neither is it out of place to perform 
some extra charity during vacation. 
Many of the best resorts of the 
country are near small towns where 
there is a Catholic church but few 
Catholics to support it when the vaca- 
tion season comes to an end. What 
better work can be done than for the 
more prosperous visitors who come 
from afar and who hear Mass during 
the summer to be most generous in 
their donations to the pastor and his 
people? This surely will come back a 
hundredfold in the future. And it will 
enable the parish to carry on its reli- 
gious ministrations when otherwise 
these ministrations might have to cease. 


Secular Education 

Parents amongst our readers who 
are thinking of allowing their children 
to attend non-sectarian universities 
(when it is not absolutely necessary) 
might meditate with profit upon the 
words of Avery Robert Dulles, the son 
of the secretary of state and a recent 
convert to the Church. As a student at 
Harvard he summed up the opinions 
that were current at the time amongst 
his friends and professors. These opin- 
ions have not changed. He gives them 
in an account of his conversion, edited 
by Father John A. O’Brien in the 
book, Where I Found Christ. We sub- 
mit them for the consideration of our 
readers. 

The universe: A whirring mass of 
electrical charges acting mechanically 
upon one another without plan or pur- 
pose. Man, as a tiny eddy in this huge 


maelstrom, had no right to expect the 
whole universe to be explicable to his 
puny mind. Humanly speaking, then, 
there was no “reason” for the existence 
of the world. It simply was, always had 
been, and probably always would be. 

The earth: A ball of cooling fire 
which had been accidentally cast off 
by the sun millions of years ago; 
through a chance arrangement of 
molecules, living matter had coalesced 
on the earth. 

Man: A species of hairless ape who 
for the time being enjoyed supremacy 
in the animal kingdom. Although cap- 
able of more elaborate mental pro- 
cesses than his simian ancestors, he 
was not an essentially different kind 
of being. 

Man’s highest good: To live intense- 
ly; to experience such keen awareness 
of reality as was immortalized in the 
great masterpieces of art and literature. 

Morality: Obedience to a set of con- 
ventions which the group had ap- 
proved as being in its own interests. 

God: An imaginary person invented 
to explain facts not traceable to any 
known physical laws. As men found 
out more about the universe and got 
away from the primitive tendency to 
personalize all natural forces, it was 
becoming less necessary to make ref- 
erence to the supernatural. 

Christ: One of a number of great 
religious and ethical teachers, regarded 
as divine by his simple-minded fol- 
lowers. 

Miracles: Unusual events which the 
ignorant or the superstitious attributed 
to supernatural intervention. 

This is the kind of thing that the 
children of Catholic parents can very 
easily be exposed to if they attend 
non-Catholic universities. There are 
not many young people who can stand 
such exposure without harm to their 
faith. Parents are gambling with the 
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eternal future of their sons and daugh- 
ters if without a second’s thought they 
go counter to the advice of the Church 
and allow their children an education 
that is fundamentally pagan and ma- 
terialistic. They shall have a rigorous 
account to give to God. 


Faith: A Rock in Tribulation 

We often envy the way that children, 
in all their innocence and freshness of 
existence, can enjoy each waking hour 
of the day. But it is not long before the 
life of every child is partially blighted 
by the mystery of pain. As we grow 
older, we often feel that there is more 
sorrow than pleasure in our earthly 
existence, and this realistic experience 
frequently grows more intense as old 
age creeps upon us. Face to face with 
an incurable malady, an atheist or a 
man without faith can either accept it 
with a meaningless fatalism or end it 
all just as we do in the case of a horse 
with a broken leg. In the same unfor- 
tunate situation the true Christian, 
however, while his human nature may 
equally groan under the load of tribu- 
lation, can be resigned and even at 
times happy, because he can under- 


Book 


stand a reason and a purpose in mis- 
fortune that is beneficial to his soul. 

It is especially in time of sorrow and 
at death that a Catholic most appreci- 
ates his faith. Although he is conscious 
that sometimes a full explanation of 
God’s permission of evil will have to 
wait until the day of judgment, still the 
fervent Catholic can supply most of 
the answers: he suffers because of 
original sin, or the misdeeds of others, 
or because it is necessary to help him 
become a saint and save his soul. His 
religion can be counted on to alleviate 
much of his sorrow, not just by sym- 
pathy, but by positive help. If it is 
worldly misfortune, the Church will 
usually be there to comfort and relieve; 
if it be physical pain, so often the 
Church will be there at the bedside in 
the habit of a nursing nun; if it be 
moral or mental anguish, the confes- 
sional and the rectory door are always 
open; if it be death, there will be the 
priest, with the last sacraments and 
prayers for the dying. Not without rea- 
son do we so often hear the expression 
from the troubled lips: “Father, I do 
not know what I would do, without my 
Catholic Faith.” 


Marks 


Candy wrappers, nail files and chewing gum covers are used most often 
for bookmarkers, states a librarian in a Cleveland Public Library. One also 
finds occasionally one, five and ten-dollar bills, old love letters and even 
war bonds. Children’s books are usually marked with holy cards, matches, 
toothpicks and street car passes. However, the librarian is still waiting for 
the owner to come and claim the slice of cold bacon left in a historical 


novel! 


Looking For Worms? 


Many critics, especially anti-clericals, are like woodpeckers, who in- 
stead of enjoying the fruit and shade of a tree, hop incessantly around the 
trunk, pecking holes in the bark to discover some little worm or other. 


Quote 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 
VICTORIES OF THE MARTYRS 
THE MARTYRS OF JAPAN 


Until the year 1614 there had been 
only local persecutions in Japan. But 
now the emperor, Daifusama, wished 
to rid the entire naticn of Christians 
and their religion. His first act was to 
command the expulsion of all mission- 
aries and the devastation of their 
churches. He then ordered that the 
names of all Christians be taken that 
they might be subjected to capital pun- 
ishment should they refuse to deny 
their faith. When the list of the Chris- 
tians of Meaco was presented to him 
he became enraged against the gover- 
nor for permitting Christians to multi- 
ply so, and entrusted the task of ex- 
terminating the faithful to one of his 
most trusted generals. 

The general proceeded to Meaco 
with a number of choice troops and 
there decreed that all Christians who 
would not apostatize from the faith 
were to be tied to stakes and burned 
alive. But on the following day it was 
noticed that the greater part of the 
Christians had placed stakes before 
their doors, thus serving notice that 
they were ready to submit to be burn- 
ed alive rather than renounce their 
faith. In the face of such dispositions 
the general resorted to other expedi- 
ents. He had all these stakes burned 
in the public square and gave orders 
to his agents to do all in their power 
to induce those whose names were on 
the list to give their consent to have 
them erased. 

Some yielded to this seduction, 
while others, whose names were erased 
against their will, kept silent. But far 
more publicly exclaimed that their 
names had been effaced without their 


consent. One of the streets of the city 
was inhabited only by Christians. Here 
women were seized, tied tightly in 
sacks as far as the neck and left thus 
in the streets exposed night and day 
to the severity of the winter. And even 
children desired to be treated in the 
same manner. Women consecrated to 
God were led about the streets in their 
sacks and then set free to make be- 
lieve that they had abjured their faith: 
but they did not cease to cry out that 
they were Christians. 

Taidono, king of Aqui and Bungo, 
had formerly been favorable to the 
Christians, but now he was forced to 
conform to the imperial edict. His en- 
forcement of the edict, especially in the 
city of Bungo, afforded many beauti- 
ful examples of heroism among the 
Christians. 

Benedict, a converted bonze, was 
arrested there along with his whole 
family and other Christians. They were 
first stripped of their garments and 
then led to an enclosure. Here they 
were bound in sacks and thrown upon 
one another. Benedict, who was lying 
beneath all of them, was so crushed 
that he lost consciousness. But the 
guards took him out, revived him, and 
commanded that he abandon his faith. 
When it was proved that nothing could 
shake his constancy, he was again tied 
in a sack and thrown under the others 
as before. Taken out once more he 
died while pronouncing the names of 
Jesus and Mary. The companions of 
his suffering were banished from the 
kingdom. 

Though others had failed to shake 
the constancy of a certain nobleman, 
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the king himself decided to visit him, 
thinking to win him over by such an 
act of condescension. Hearing that the 
king was on his way to meet him, the 
nobleman hastened to greet him: 

“Prince,” he exclaimed, “I am ex- 
tremely obliged to you for the honor 
of your visit. But if all this is for the 
purpose of making me change my reli- 
gion, I declare that I wish to die a 
Christian. If that is a crime you may 
cut off my head at once.” 

With this he fell on his knees, un- 
covered his shoulders and awaited the 
blow. Desiring to die together, his 
wife, mother and little nine-year-old 
boy followed his example and knelt at 
his side. But the king was so moved 
at this spectacle that he withdrew and 
later, for fear of the emperor, sent the 
entire family into exile. 

Another nobleman, named Titus, 
was forced to undergo an even more 
severe trial. The king employed all his 
powers of persuasion, but unsuccess- 
fully. Finally he dismissed Titus, com- 
manding that on his return home he 
send his younger son, but nine years 
of age, to the palace. Forced to obey, 
though he was fearful that his child 
would lose either his life or his faith, 
Titus exhorted the child to remain firm 
and sent him to the palace. Two days 
later the king sent word that the boy 
had been put to death for refusing to 
abjure his faith, and that now he must 
send his fourteen-year-old daughter. 

Crushed though he was at this sec- 
ond blow, Titus obeyed and resigned 
himself. Some time later he received 
news that his daughter, too, was dead. 
Twice more was he put to this same 
mental torture, when his eldest son 
and wife were summoned successively 
to the palace and the same news sent 
back to their mourning father and hus- 
band. Finally, Titus himself was sum- 
moned and informed that he, too, was 


to be beheaded if he did not obey. 
Still, unshaken, however, he knelt be- 
fore the king and begged for the same 
favor that had been accorded his 
family. 

Now the scene was _ abruptly 
changed. The king opened a door and 
presented Titus with his wife and chil- 
dren alive. He told them to go home 
and to practice the religion to which 
they were so attached. 

Those who were exercising author- 
ity under king Taidono, however, did 
not use the same moderation. A gen- 
tleman of rank named Clement had 
two sons, Michael and Lin. Michael 
was married to Maxentia, a fervent 
Christian and was the father of two 
children. At the beginning of the per- 
secution, Clement showed great firm- 
ness, but, after the publication of the 
imperial edict, though his sons pro- 
tested that they would never abandon 
their faith, he cowardly signed a dec- 
laration stating that he and his family 
renounced the Christian religion. 
Learning what their father had done, 
Michael and Lin hastened to publish 
that they had not subscribed to this 
act; and Clement himself, moved by 
his sons’ reproaches, retracted what he 
had signed. 

The governor had the whole family 
arrested, and three of them, Lin, Max- 
entia and Peter, the eldest son of 
Michael, were condemned to death. 
They were stripped and tied securely 
in sacks. For the others was reserved 
the most cruel torment of seeing those 
whom they loved suffer. Three days 
did the three spend in this state, un- 
able to turn to one side or the other, 
occupied continually in prayer. Finally 
they were released and sent to prison. 

Seven days later, on July 13, 1614 
Michael and Lin were condemned to 
be burned alive. On leaving the prison. 
Michael said to his brother: 
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“See, now, in preference to our par- 
ents we have received the happiness of 
dying for Jesus Christ.” 

While going to the place of execu- 
tion they saw that Maxentia was also 
being led thither and they found there 
three stakes. Michael and Lin imme- 
diately ran to embrace theirs, and 
while they were being tied to them, 
Maxentia also asked to be tied. But 
she was refused that she might endure 
the additional pain of seeing her hus- 
band die. When the funeral pile had 
been set on fire she wished to leap into 
the flames, but was prevented. After 
she had witnessed this sorrowful holo- 
caust, the executioners tried to frighten 
her by putting the sword to her neck, 
but she cried out: 

“This is not the way to frighten 
Christians: if you wish to frighten me 
you must threaten to spare my life.” 

She then knelt down, presented her 
neck to the executioner and told him 
to do his duty. The executioner grant- 
ed her request and she was beheaded. 

In the city of Facata, the Christians 
were not so steadfast as those of Bun- 
go. The inhabitants of Facata were 
among the richest in Japan and for 
fear of losing their property they made 
but a token resistance to the imperial 
edict. Even here, however, there were 
faithful Christians. Among them were 
Joachim and Thomas. 

Joachim was a physician, whose 
charity led him to treat all the sick, 
especially the poor, gratuitously. When 
the urgent pleas of his friends failed 
to shake his resolution, he was finally 
condemned to be hanged from a tree 
head downwards. Thomas was con- 


demned to the same punishment, and 
he was tied to the same tree below 
Joachim. They remained in this state 
for three days and none dared to give 
them food or drink. They consoled 
themselves, however, by thinking of 
the cross of Jesus Christ. After this 
torture they were beheaded. 

When the imperial edict was pub- 
lished in the island of Xiqui, the priests 
who governed the church were obliged 
to depart. They left the care of it to an 
old man, named Adam Arcava. As he 
faithfully fulfilled his duties, he was 
arrested and brought before the gover- 
nor who did all in his power to win 
him over. But Adam replied: 

“When I compare the death with 
which men threaten me with the eter- 
nal life which God promises me, I 
look upon as good all the evil that can 
be done to me. The prince unjustly 
persecutes the Christians to preserve 
his crown, and I should not fear to do 
what is just in order to acquire an im- 
mortal crown and to please God. 

Enraged at this answer, the gover- 
nor ordered the saintly old man to 
be stripped and led through the city 
preceded by a public crier who was to 
proclaim: 

“Here is the man who has rebelled 
against the emperor.” 

He was then suspended by the arms 
and feet from two posts from morning 
until night for nine days. Finally he 
was condemned to be beheaded and 
the execution took place during the 
night on a mountain. Witnesses testify 
that his head, while falling, pro- 
nounced twice in a strong voice these 
sacred names: “Jesus, Mary!” 


Qualification 
“What makes you think the baby is going to be a great politician?” asked 


the young mother anxiously. 


“T’ll tell you,” answered the young father, “he can say more things that sound 
well and mean nothing at all than any kid I ever saw.” 
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Conducted by T. Tobin 


John Villiers Farrow 1904- 


Biographer and Director 


I. Life: 

John Villiers Farrow, the son of Colonel 
Joseph Farrow, was born in Australia: in 
1904. His education was obtained in priv- 
ate schools in Australia, England and on 
the continent. His love of adventure led 
him to serve on sea and land in two South 
American revolutions, and as a member of 
several geographical expeditions. Farrow is 
a Fellow of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciey. In 1936 he married the Irish-born 
screen actress, Maureen O’Sullivan, and 
God has blessed their marriage with six 
children. At the beginning of World War 
II, Farrow enlisted as a Lieutenant in the 
Canadian naval forces and saw anti-sub- 
marine duty. He separated from the service 
as a Lieutenant Commander and now holds 
the rank of a Commander in the Canadian 
naval reserve. Farrow has long been ac- 
tive in the movie industry and settled in 
Hollywood after directing several movies 
in Europe. “Wake Island,” one of his pic- 
tures, won the award as the best movie of 
the year. Various governments, universities 
and learned societies have conferred hon- 
orary awards on Farrow and in 1936 Pope 
Pius XI created him a Knight of the Holy 
Sepulchre. John Farrow and Maureen 
O’Sullivan Farrow now live in California 
with their six children. 

II. Writings: 

The first book of Farrow was an Eng- 
lish-Tahitian Dictionary, published in 1932. 
The Pageant of the Popes, a popular his- 


tory of the Popes from St. Peter to Pius 
XI, was completed during a period of re- 
cuperation spent in a small Dutch hospital 
in Curacao. In a relatively small number of 
pages Farrow condensed the high points 
of Papal history and introduced the Popes 
to many who knew little or nothing about 
Peter and his successors. Farrow has also 
written many articles for magazines, but 
lately his duties as a screen director have 
kept him from writing more books. 

III. The Book: 

The best known book from the pen of 
Farrow is the biography of Damien The 
Leper. It was first published in 1937, the 
year when the remains of the hero of 
Molokai were being transferred to his na- 
tive home of Belgium. This biography 
helped to bring Damien more closely into 
the public eye and continued the justifica- 
tion of the sanctity of his life, so well be- 
gun many years earlier by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. In simple and direct style Far- 
row tells the story of the great apostle of 
charity who devoted his life to the spiritual 
and temporal care of the lepers, at a time 
when the lepers were considered social out- 
casts. The high point of the book is the 
dramatic moment when Damien turned 
from the altar to address his people for the 
first time as “we lepers.” Despite the six- 
teen years that have elapsed since its first 
publication, Damien the Leper remains the 
best popular biography of the hero of 
Molokai. 
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Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard 
The Church Today. The collected writings 
of Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard. Introduc- 
tion by John J. Wright, D.D. 371 pp. 

Chicago, IIll.: Fides Publishers. $4.75. 

Recently France lost in death its great 
modern apostle, Cardinal Suhard, the arch- 
bishop of Paris. Concerned with the grow- 
ing paganism of the eldest daughter of the 
Church, Cardinal Suhard lifted his voice 
and spent his energy in an heroic effort to 
re-christianize France. He was instrument- 
al in establishing the group of worker- 
priests to live with and save the masses, 
and in encouraging the intellectuals in their 
search for a new foundation for modern 
France. 

The works of this spiritual leader are 
well known in the United States from the 
efforts of Fides Publishers to publicize 
them. Now the same firm has gathered to- 
gether his writings under the title, The 
Church Today. This title does adequately 
cover the contents and the importance of 
the work of Cardinal Suhard, as his writ- 
ings rank in importance very close to the 
authentic encyclicals of modern Popes. Just 
to glance at the list of subjects treated is 
to review our current problems. God’s 
Providence, The Parish Community, Priv- 
ate Property, The Christian Family, Growth 
or Decline, The Meaning of God, Priests 
among Men, and Spiritual Diary, are the 
eight subjects discussed in the book. 

We do not have the space to outline the 
basic teachings of the author, but we can 
insist on the point that all his teaching is 
modern and Catholic. Every informed 
Catholic should be familiar with the work 
of this apostle. The Church Speaks is one 
of the really significant books of 1953. 


Teresian Spirituality 
1 Want to See God. By P. Marie-Eugene, 
O.C.D. Translated by Sister M. Verdal 
Clare, C.S.C. 549 pp. Chicago, IIl.: Fides 
Publishers. $5.75. 
Several years ago a group of French lay- 


men and laywomen gathered together to 
perfect themselves in the life of prayer. 
Under the able guidance of Father Marie- 
Eugene, the first Definitor General of the 
Discalced Carmelites, they endeavored to 
form in themselves a more intense prayer 
life. Not too concerned with the theological 
discussions involved in asceticism and mys- 
ticism, they sought for definite assistance 
in their personal lives. 

This book, J Want to See God, has grown 
from the conferences and retreats given to 
this group. As his guide the author has 
chosen the writings of the Mother of Car- 
mel, St. Teresa. This first volume is a com- 
mentary on the first part of St. Teresa’s 
“Interior Castle.” The first section, Per- 
spectives, deals with the omnipresence of 
God, self-knowledge, mental prayer, Christ, 
Teresian asceticism and spirit, the devil, 
and spiritual growth. The second section, 
The First Stages, is concerned with the first 
mansions, early stages of prayer, spiritual 
reading, distractions, spiritual friendships 
and spiritual direction. The last third of 
the book discusses love, gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, gift of self, humility, silence, con- 
templation, and faith. 

I Want to See God is a book of higher 
spiritual life for the lay and religious soul. 
In simple yet profound style the author 
conducts the soul by hand along the road 
to the highest perfection. The reader should 
not be frightened by the heights to which 
he is being led, as the author leads him 
very gradually along the way. We know 
that this book will open a new vista of the 
spiritual life to those who come in contact 
with it. 


Catholic Anthology 
Catholic Digest Reader. Introduction by 

James Keller. 500pp. New York, N.Y.: 

Doubleday and Company. $3.95. 

From the files of the last fifteen years 
the editors of the Catholic Digest have 
selected essays that present a well rounded 
picture of Catholic life. The chapters are 
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grouped under three heads with several sub- 
divisions under each head. Part I, Religion 
at the Source, treats of the life of our Lord, 
the approach to belief, prayer, the Mass 
and the sacraments. Part II, Religion at 
Work, deals with Church and state, reli- 
gion and science, the Church in the social 
order, religion and education, the Church 
in current history, religion and racial equal- 
ity, the Church in industry, religion and 
art, and virtue and vice. Part III, Religion 
in Persons, discusses outstanding Christians, 
missioners, saints, and conversions. This 
simple enumeration of the general titles of 
the essays gives some idea of the wealth 
that is to be found in the 500 pages of the 
Catholic Digest Reader. The authors include 
some of the most prominent Catholics of 
today, Greene, Oursler, Waugh, Merton, 
Knox, Mauriac, Belloc and Sheen, to men- 
tion only a few. 

The editors are to be congratulated on the 
fine selection they have made. In contrast 
to some of the more recent editions of the 
Catholic Digest, which seems to be a Read- 
ers Digest sprinkled lightly with holy water, 
the essays are definitely Catholic. The 
Catholic Digest Reader is a book to keep 
handy so that it can be picked up when one 
has a few moments. The time spent will be 
amply repaid. 


Catholic Action 
Where Love Is, God Is. By Catherine de 
Hueck Doherty. 110 pp. Milwaukee, Wis.: 


Bruce Publishing Co. $2.25. 

Many years in the active Catholic apos- 
tolate have taught Baroness de Hueck the 
need of meditation for lay workers in the 
field of the Lord. She has stressed this ne- 
cessity and furnished reflections in her latest 
book. The theme is clear from the title, 
Where Love Is, God Is, adopted from the 
definition of the lay apostolate as charity 
in action. The role of love in the observ- 
ance of the commandments, beatitudes and 
counsels is stressed in the first three chap- 
ters of the book. The last section of the 
volume is dedicated to an analysis of the 
hunger for God, reflections for various 
times, and a postscript on Catholic Action. 
In her straightforward and_ enthusiastic 
manner the Baroness speaks to the hearts 
of her readers. 

The Saints 
Introducing the Saints. By Mary E. McGill. 

Vol. 1. 152 pp. Vol. II. 149 pp. $2.00 

each. St. Meinrad, Indiana: The Grail 

Press. 

During the course of many years spent 
in the service of the Catholic Press as wo- 
man’s editor of Our Sunday Visitor Miss 
Mary McGill has published vignettes of the 
Saints. Some of these have been reprinted in 
the two volumes listed above. There are 26 
lives of Saints in each of the volumes. The 
selection is well made and the Saints are 
sketched in a way that will appeal to read- 
ers. This is a handy book to have on one’s 
desk or night stand for spiritual “quickies.” 


BEST SELLERS 


I. Suitable for general reading: 

A Good Man—Young 

Willa Cather: A Critical Biography — 
Brown 

Willa Cather Living—Lewis 

The Interior Carmel—Wu 

The Way to Emmaus—O’Brien 

Snips and Snails—Baker 

Webster’s New World Dictionary of 
the American Language—Friend 


On Top of the World—Petzoldt 

The Wonderful World of Insects—Gaul 

Venture in the East—Lancaster 

Out of Nazareth—Kevin 

Charley Moon—Arkell 

Calvary in China—Greene 

Promises to Keep—Walsh 

Florence—Hutton 

The Story of the Metropolitan Opera— 
Kolodin 
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Encyclopedia of American History— 
Morris 

Stories to Grow By—Lanz 

An Overdose of Death—Christie 


II. Suitable only for adults: 


A. Because of advanced style and contents: 


The Hour Awaits—Cost 

Stage of Fools—Brady 

Peace Through Strength—Rosenbloom 

The Ultimate Weapon—Anisimov 

World Without End: The Middle East 
—Lengyel 

Barbe Acarie, Wife and Mystic— 
Sheppard 

Can Russia Survive? —Czarnomski 

In the Mink—Scott-James 

The Protestant Crusade—Billington 

The World and the West—Toynbee 

A Reader’s Guide to T. S. Eliot— 
Williamson 

The Reason for Ann and Other Stories 
—Connolly 

The Legendary Mizners—Johnston 

The Mockingbird Piano—Mosley 

A Century of Conflict—Possony 

The Soviet Impact on Society—Runes 

Your Child and His Problems—Teicher 

Angel Unaware—Rogers 

Astronomy for Everyman—Davidson 

People, Places and Books—Highet 

Sigrid Undset: A Study of Christian 
Realism—Winsnes 

The Daughter of Bugle Ann—Kantor 

The American Road to World Peace— 
Zimmern 

Wings for Peace—Fellers 

The Amazing Mr. Doolittlhh—Reynolds 

The Glorification of Al Toolum— 
Aurthur 

Major Campaign Speeches of Adlai E. 
Stevenson—Stevenson 

Pan-Slavism: Its History and Ideology 
—Kohn 

Parish Priest—McWilliams 

Good Morning, Young Lady—Kennelly 

The Conservative Mind from Burke to 
Santayana—Kirk 

Two Lives—Mitchess 
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Heather Mary—Scott 
Beyond the Great Forest—Prewett 


. Because of immoral incidents which de 


not, however, invalidate the book as a 
whole: 

Swan’s Harbor—Mayo 

The White Rose of Memphis—Falkner 

Ex-Prodigy—Weiner 

Amos Berry—Seager 

The Starmen—Brackett 

The Man Whistler—Pearson 

New Heaven, New Earth—Goertz 

The Vagrant Mood—Maugham 

Silver Nutmeg—Lofts 

The Boomerang Clue—Christie 

Toil of the Brave—Fletcher 

East Side General—Slaughter 

The High and the Mighty—Gann 

The Rifleman—Brick 

Yankee Ships—Wolfe 

The Echoing Grove—Lehmann 

The Financial Expert—Narayan 

The Chieftain—Payne 


III. Permissible for the discriminating 


reader: 
Bamboo—Bowen 
Stephania—Karmel 
Nine Stories—Salinger 
The Outsider—Wright 
Campus Gods on Trial—Walsh 
Siamese Harem Life—Leonowens 
A Stranger Here—Henriques 
The Marriage of Elizabeth Whitacker— 
Hichens 
Marriage, Morals and Sex—Ditzion 
Primer on Roman Catholicism for 
Protestants—Stuber 


IV. Not recommended to any reader: 


Prince Bart—Kennedy 

The Writer in America—Brooks 

The Scattered Seed—Engstrand 

The General’s Wench—Marshall 

Far from the Customary Skies—Eyster 
Keys that Unlock the Scripture—Dean 
The Producer—Brooks 

The Infinite Woman—Marshall 

The Angry Angel—Zilahy 

Battle Cry—Uris 











A Frenchman, an Italian and an Irish- 
man were bragging about the distance one 
could see from points in their respective 
countries. 

“From atop the Eiffel Tower,” said the 
Frenchman, “you can see thirty-seven miles 
into the countryside.” 

“What’s so amazing about that?” asked 
the Italian. “From atop Vesuvius, you can 
see fifty-five miles out to sea.” 

“That’s nothing,” countered the Irishman. 
“From the lowest bog in Ireland, on a 
clear night, you can see all the way to the 
moon!” 

e 

The diner sipped his soup, made a grim- 
ace and called to the waiter: 

“Look here,” he grumbled, “I ordered 
turtle soup and there isn’t a trace of turtle 
in this.” 

The waiter drew himself up. “Of course 
not,” he said haughtily. “What do you ex- 
pect? If you ordered cottage cheese would 
you expect to find a cottage in it?” 

cs 

Mr. Binks, who was sitting in a restau- 
rant, noticed this sign on the wall. “Tell 
me what you eat and I will tell you what 
you are.” Calling the waitress he timidly 
said: 

“Woud you please cancel my order for 
shrimp salad?” ‘~ 
Tramp: “Lady, I haven’t had a.. .” 

Lady: “Yes, I know. I'll give you some- 
thing to eat if you saw that wood you 
passed coming in the gate.” 

Tramp: “I didn’t see any wood in your 
yard.” 

Lady: “Oh, yes you did. I saw you see 
it; 

Tramp: “Well, maybe you saw me see 
it, but you’re not going to see me saw it.” 


Lucid Intervals 


A man, arrested for murder, bribed an 
Irishman on the jury to oppose the death 
penalty, and hold out for a verdict of man- 
slaughter. 

The jury were out for a long time, and 
finally came in with a verdict of man- 
slaughter. The man rushed up to the Irish- 
man, and whispered, “I’m tremendously 
obliged. Did you have a hard time of it?” 

“The divil’s own time, me lad. The other 
eleven all wanted to acquit you.” 

® 


A New England farmer, who was down 
to New York City to see the sights, en- 
gaged a room at a hotel, and before retir- 
ing asked the clerk about the hours for 
meals. 

“We have breakfast from six to eleven, 
dinner from eleven to three, and supper 
from three to eight,” explained the clerk. 

“Wa-al, say,” inquired the farmer, pull- 
ing his chin whiskers, “what time air | 
goin’ ter git ter see the town?” 

e 

Two opposing political candidates ar- 
gued on a busy street, while a crowd of in- 
terested spectators listened. 

“There are hundreds of ways of making 
money,” one of the campaigners declared, 
“but only one honest one.” 

“And what’s that?” jeered the other can- 
didate. 

“Ah, ha!” rejoined the first. “I thought 
you wouldn’t know!” 

e 

Office-Boy (nervously): “Please Sir, 1 
think you are wanted on the phone.” 

Employer: “You think! What’s the good 
of thinking? Don’t you know?” 

Office-Boy: “Well, Sir, the voice at the 
other end said, ‘Hello, is that you, you old 
idiot?’ ” 
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PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


Liguorian pamphlets come to grips with pertinent, practical prob- 
lems of every day living. Here is the list of titles that sell for (6 
cents each, with discounts of 10 per cent for orders of $1.00 and over, 
15 per cent for orders of $5.00 and over, 25 per cent for orders of 
$10.00 and over, 30 per cent for orders of $50.00 and over, 35 per cent 
for orders of $100.00 and over. 


HOW THE WORLD WILL END 

HOW TO BE A GOOD ALTAR BOY—Responses, rubrics, devotional pray- 
ers, do’s and don't’s. 

HOW TO BE A GOOD PARISHIONER—Practical pointers on parish life. 


HOW TO BECOME A CATHOLIC—Helpful directions for those who wish 
to enter the Church. 


HOW TO GET ACQUAINTED WITH GOD 

DID MARY HAVE OTHER CHILDREN?—A complete answer to the 
question often asked by non-Catholics. 

DON’T BE AFRAID OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


DON’T WORKRY-—An excellent aid for everyone showing causes and rem- 
edies for worry. 


JEWS AND YOU 

MESSAGE TO NEGROES—Shows falsehoods and evils of Communism: 
points out the true road to happiness in the Catholic Church. 

MISTAKES MADE BY UNIONS AND EMPLOYERS—Summary of 
wrong attitudes and practices of both capital and labor. 

THE MOTHER'S SAINT—Reveals the power of St. Gerard as patron of 
mothers. 

TO BE OR NOT TO BE A JEW—Pointed arguments for and against, by 
a former Jew who was converted and became a priest. 

WAY OF THE CROSS. By St. 
praying. 

WHAT ABOUT YOUR VOCATION? 

WHAT DO DREAMS MEAN?—Describes the nature and causes of dreams 
and explains their meaning. 

WHAT DO YO KNOW ABOUT ANGELS?--A popular and understandable 
discussion of the things all persons should know about angels. 

WHAT WILL HAPPEN AT THE LAST JUDGMENT? 

WHAT WILL HAPPEN WHEN YOU DIE?—Answers the questions that 
perplex the human mind in regard to the four last things. 

WHAT WILL HELL BE LIKE? 

WHEN IS COMPANY-KEEPING LAWFUL AND PRUDENT? 

WHY CATHOLICS CAN NOT BE FREEMASONS 


the 


Alphonsus—arranged for congregational 


Mail orders to 


THE LIGUORIAN PAMPHLET OFFICE 


Liguori, Missouri 





LIGUORIAN BACKGROUND 


The feast of St. Alphonsus Liguori, after whom The Liguorian is 
named, comes up on August 2nd. Each year as it approaches the ed- 


itors of The Liguorian remind themselves of how far they have to go 


to equal his zeal and his realization of the importance of sound read- 


ing for everybody today. 


He tackled, in writing, practically every heresy, every form of sec- 
ularism, every movement of atheism and agnosticism in his day. His 
day was that of Voltaire and the other arch-anti-clericals of France. 
He wrote 111 books in the battle he waged, and left to his sons and 
the world the principle that unless ordinary Christians read more and 
more about the truth, they would be led to read themselves out of 


their faith and out of heaven. 


There is not an intelligent Catholic in America today who does not 
know or at least know of some Catholics who have read themselves out 
of their religion. There is not a Catholic who should not fear that this 
may happen to him. The Liguorian has for its primary purpose to pre- 
vent this loss of souls through the medium of good reading. Its readers 
are constantly urged to help them spread it till it may begin 


to equal in volume the flood of secularistic and agnostic literature in 


the world. 





NEW SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 a year ($2.25 outside U. S.) 
$5.00 for 3 vears ($6.00 outside U. S.) 
Name 
Street and No. 


City Zone 


Mail 


Liguori, | 


RINTING CO., ST. LOU! 





